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The French Croix 
de Guerre 


HILE General Bullard’s First Division, at 

the apex of the salient which the Germans 

had driven toward Amiens in their March 

offensive, were there bringing to a conclu- 
sion on May 30 the first victory of American troops in 
an offensive operation, on another part of the front 
nearly one hundred kilometers from Cantigny, the Sec- 
ond and Third Divisions were just about entering upon 
the defensive battle which will ever make memorable in 
American and in world history the names of Chateau- 
Thierry and Belleau Wood. 

General von Ludendorff, the German commander-in- 
chief, continuing to use superior numbers in huge and 
violent offensives in the hope of crushing the Allies be- 
fore the hosts of America, pouring across the seas, 
should change the balance, on May 27 had directed his 
armies of attack against the Chemin des Dames front 
with the expectation, by 
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battle, broke thru this line, nearly fifty kilometers in 
length, as if it had been paper and rolled southward like 
an avalanche. For several days nothing could stop them. 
The French divisions hurried into the gap proved in- 
adequate and were swept back. By the 30th the fruits 
of German success amounted to between 30,000 and 
40,000 prisoners and 400 guns, and the German armies 
had achieved a southward penetration of more than fifty 
kilometers, Paris, innured thru centuries to danger and 
heroism, came as near to panic as it ever could come 
and thousands of people left the city. 

But the supreme commander to whose hands was com- 
mitted the salvation of the Allied cause remained mas- 
ter of the situation in that darkest of all hours. Marshal 
Foch could not use all of his slender accumulation of re- 
serves to stop this attack, for the enemy, holding the 
initiative and operating, moreover, on the interior lines, 

might begin another of- 








the one blow, of bringing 
about the fall of Reims, 
already closely invested 
on the north and east, 
and of further encircling 
Paris, cutting it off from 
Verdun and the armies 
of the east and multiply- 
ing the threat to the 
French capital which had 
been created by the for- 
mation of the Amiens sa- 








This is the second of ten articles in which Captain 
Hanson tells the complete story of what the Ameri- 
can troops did on the battle line in France—a series 
written from a thoro study of the official records 
and with the background of actual experience 
overseas. “Up the line from Cantigny” was pub. 
lished in The Independent of March 27. The others 
will follow in the fourth issue of every month 


fensive elsewhere. But the 
Marshal made every di- 
vision which he put in 
count. As the Germans ap- 
proached the distance 
from their jump-off which 
previous drives had shown 
to be about the limit of 
their initial spring, he en- 
deavored to have every- 
where enough troops to 














lient in the early spring. 

The massing of the German troops was so skilfully 
concealed that the French had no warning and hence 
failed to reinforce the four depleted divisions of their 
own Eleventh Corps and four divisions of the Brit- 
ish Ninth Corps which, in the supposedly quiet sectors 
of the Chemin des Dames, were recuperating from their 
recent hard fighting in Picardy and Flanders. The First 
and Seventh German Armies, of the Army Group of the 
Crown Prince of Germany, with a potential strength of 
200,000 men, fresh, re-equipped and reorganized for the 


stop them. The stout de- 
fenses of Reims, tho at- 
tacked on the east as well as on the north and west, 
held firm and southwest of that city the enemy 
was halted in the hill country leading up to the Mountain 
of Reims. On the other side of the salient fierce opposi- 
tion prevented him from widening his conquests in that 
direction beyond a line from Fontenoy, on the Aisne, 
southward along the edge of the Villers-Cotterets forest. 

The crevasse was being gradually dammed in, but 
the Germans at the spear-head of the drive were still 
approaching the Marne at Chateau-Thierry and the 
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This sketch by Captain J. André Smith shows Chateau-Thierry from the hills south of the Marne—the course of the river marked 
by the line of high buildings. During June and the first half of July, 1918, the Americans held the part of the town south of 
the river, the Germans the part north of it and the hills in the distance, over which they were eventually driven in retreat by the 
American and French troops. The Church of St. Crepin, whose tower stands out in the middle distance, dates from the fifteenth 
century. The line of trees along the hillside at the far right marks the highway from Chateau-Thierry to Soissons. The cutting 


of this road was the first objective of the Allied attack of July 18 in which our First and Second Divisions held the place of honor 


plateau between the Marne and the Ourcq, with almost 
unabated velocity. Their artillery had already stopped 
traffic on the great main railroad line from Paris to 
Verdun and eastern France, where it paralleled the 
Marne. If they could cross that river and continue to 
spread southwestward there was no telling where they 
might be stopped short of Paris, if at all. 

Among the few last reserves in a situation to be used 
by Marshal Foch were the Second and Third United 
States Divisions, instantly placed at his disposal by Gen- 
eral Pershing when the acute crisis developed, the 
26th and 42nd Divisions being already in line on other 
parts of the front. The Second Division, Major General 
Omar Bundy commanding, was at the time northwest of 
Paris, on the march to relieve the First Division at 
Cantigny. But on May 31 it was ordered, instead, to 
hasten to Lizy-sur-Ourcgq, the infantry by trucks and 
the artillery by marching. Next morning, passing thru 
that place, by roads encumbered with troops and con- 
voys of fleeing refugees, the infantry debussed at Mon- 
treuil-aux-Lions, about fourteen kilometers. west of 


Chateau-Thierry on the main highway running thru 
that city between Paris and Metz. 

This front was being defended by the 21st French 
Army Corps, General Degoutte, of the Sixth French 
Army. Hard fighting was in progress a few kilometers 
to the northeast, where the badly outnumbered French 


troops were retiring before the German advance. It was. 


imperative that the enemy should be stopped and before 


_evening the Second Division, ignoring intrenchments, 


had occupied a line curving round over the hills from a 
point on the Marne five kilometers below Chateau- 
Thierry, thru Le Thiolet and Lucy-le-Bocage to the 
woods of Veuilly, twelve kilometers to the northwest. 
Lack of troops made this very widely dispersed front 
temporarily necessary and three regiments were in line; 
the Ninth Infantry, Colonel Leroy Upton, on the right; 
the Sixth Marines, Colonel W. C. Neville, in the center, 
and the 23rd Infantry, Colonel Paul B. Malone, on the 
left, with only one regiment, Colonel A. Catlin’s Fifth 
Marines, in reserve. To the left of the Second lay the 
43rd French Division, parts of [Continued on page 149 




















Part of the long line of Fritzies captured by the United States Marines at Belleau Wood on June 12, 1918 
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“Welcome, Stranger!” Said Little Old 


New York 


A Man to Man Story of How the Big Town Struck a Texan 


By Chester T. Crowell 
Illustrations by W. C. Morris 


F the city of New York cared 

whether it pleased me or not it 

would have been extremely 

nervous early last December 
when I came romping in from west- 
ern Texas, never having been north 
of the Red River between the ages 
of six years and thirty. For the in- 
formation of those ignorant persons@ 
unacquainted with the greatest state 
I will explain that the Red River is 3 
a part of the northern boundary line 
of Texas. 

Like most folks I had heard of 
New York—and most of what I had 
heard was uncomplimentary. Per- ~ 
sons who have made a living in New 
York always tell terrible tales about 
it, when they go away, for the same 
reason that Cesar always devoted a 
paragraph of tribute to the bravery 
of the people he conquered. 





Persons who have similar tastes 
can spend a nickel in the subway 
and find each other with amazing 
speed. The idea that the family 
next door must be intimate with 
= you is all rot. They may love a 
phonograph; you may dabble with 
a wireless outfit. My soul writhes 
when I think of the tortured hours 
I have wasted trying to live up to 
the small town obligation of being 
a neighbor. 

It seems to me that New Yorkers 
like to complain and appear blasé 
and “roast the service.” I am cer- 
tain that the elevated and subway 
will hold my admiration and ap- 
preciation as long as I live. And 
Fifth Avenue busses are pure 
bliss, I am never weary of fast 
trains. I marvel at them today just 
as I did when I was a child. And 
the cheapness of travel, not its high 





I came to New York for the same ix 
& 


reason that the crowd gathers when 
a street car runs over a man. I want- 
ed to see just how horrible it was. 


I came to New York for the same reason 
_that the crowd gathers when a street car 


cost, is what challenges my atten- 
tion. I have traveled overland in a 
wagon, on horseback and afoot. 











But I like it! Not all of it. But most ‘Us over a man. I wanted to see just 
of it. This is the best market for how horrible it was. But I like it! 


ability and the poorest place for mediocrity in the 
world. There are about two million people here who 
would be in luck if they were in jail in Texas instead 
of holding down not-quite-starvation jobs here. And I 
know a dozen or so men and women in Texas who 
ought to be here even if they came on freight trains 
and arrived hungry. Before I had found Fifth Avenue 
I was making $5,000 a year. It’s easy. It’s a cold- 
blooded, efficient place where what you can do means 
more than anything else. That’s why it has drawn upon 
all the world for brains. People’ complain of this ruth- 
less spirit of efficiency. That’s its greatest asset. That 
is why every young man or woman who asks nothing 
but opportunity should pronounce its name with rev- 
erence, I know. I’ve seen places where your grandpa’s 
name was worth more than anything else. I thank the 
god of youth that such places are nearly all gone the 
way of the dodo. 


But I don’t like all of it. The worst thing I know - 


about New York is that there are no lawns around the 
dwelling houses. I knew there were tenements in New 
York, but I didn’t suppose any people on earth would 
pay more than ten dollars a month for living quarters 
without a front and back yard if they had children. 
(’m still a greenhorn, but it seems to me that if I can’t 
have a house all to myself with somé rose bushes in 
front of it I’d as soon live on lower Second Avenue as 
Riverside Drive. What difference does the neighbor- 
hood make when the people are not neighborly? I am 
not complaining because they are not neighborly. In 
fact, that’s one of the things I like about New York. 


That makes quite a difference in 
point of view. The trains here are 
remarkable and the roadbeds smooth as a table. Nor 
is the cost of living higher than I have found it else- 
where. I can get more and better food in a restaurant 
here for one dollar—or twenty dollars; whether one 
wishes to spend carefully or lavishly this is still the 
best market in which to buy. 

I like the way traffic is handled, One can cross Fifth 
Avenue at half past five o’clock in the afternoon with 
more security than he could cross Elm Street in Dallas 
at the same hour. 

In a previous paragraph I said the people are cold 
blooded. That is not quite true. They are as generous 
as any I know and as kind hearted and polite. But 
they are under no misapprehensions about which is 
charity and which is business. 

The offices of New York City amuse me, especially 
the large ones. The office system announces its presence 
with a shriek. Every executive seems to have a ready- 
made system and to be admiring it enthusiastically 
while I study their faces to see if they are not delud- 
ing themselves and if they would not be more honest 
if they groaned under the load of it. My idea of an 
office system is something that grows and is intimate- 
ly bound up with what I shall call the spirit of the in- 
stitution. Office system is no stranger to me, but when 
I see so plainly that some outsider imposed the system 
on a group of innocent victims of the fetish of ef- 
ficiency I wonder how they tolerate it so patiently. 

I feel sure that I have several times had more ef- 
ficient organizations than I have seen here without 
one-tenth the thought which is devoted to the subject 
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in New York City. Big organizations pay a fearful cost 
for their bigness. And so do big cities. New York im- 
presses me as too big to be efficient, judged as a com- 
munity. Think of the billions of hours spent in riding 
to and from work, the millions of tons of coal turned 
into power and electricity to be used while the sun is 
shining! I am appalled at the gigantic investment in 
provision for the swarming population to take rides 
that they do not enjoy. If people had to pay ten cents 
to ride in the subway on pleasure jaunts they would 


think it a marvel of cheapness, The row about the fare ° 


is really a protest about the conditions of life in a place 
that is overcrowded. They are angry about their wasted 
hours in the subway or on the elevated. When a sug- 
gestion is made about raising the five cent fare a 
storm breaks. That is my guess. Perhaps I had better 
add that my only connection with the transportation 
interests is that of steady customer. 

I like the shows in New York. Most of them are 
pleasant piffle, to be sure, but that is what I like about 
four times out of five. And when the fifth time arrives 
I am not disappointed. It seems to me the proportions 
are well maintained to suit human requirements. 


HE climate is superior to anything I have ever 

found in Texas or Old Mexico. This air makes a man 
feel alive all over. This winter has been an unalloyed 
joy, snow blockades and all. And the succession of 
cloudy days makes a book look so good I actually fondle 
it as I sit down to read, In the southwest, month after 
month passes without a cloudy day. Unless you have 
endured the glaring sunlight for the larger portion of 
a year you cannot understand how restful to the nerves 
an overcast sky can be. The heat of a Texas summer is 
not uncomfortable; it is the glare. The heat in the 
south is much exaggerated in the north. Many Texans 
have told me they have suffered more discomfort in 
Chicago or New York than they ever did in Texas. 

Reverting for a moment to the subject of homes—I 
spent about a week wondering how the people would 
get out of these rows of houses in the event of fire. A 
row of houses all stuck together still looks to me like 
a penitentiary or state institution of some sort. No 
answer suggested itself and I card indexed the ques- 
tion for future reference. During February New York 
had a normal crop of winter fires and my question was 
answered, The people don’t get out. They burn up— 
unless the firemen arrive in time to carry them out. In 
some ways New Yorkers are rather stupid. They exalt 
land above human life. After they have jammed them- 
selves into such a small space they create the highest 
land values on earth, they complain about the rent. 

I know New York is a good place for me, but I 
think my stenographer and the file clerks and the tele- 
phone girl and the elevator man and 
the mail carrier ought to leave. I know 
where they can make just as much 
money as they make here—same jobs 
—and buy nice little cottages for the 
rent they pay. And they could see the 
same movies two weeks after Broad- 
way sees them. All around them would 
be opportunities to invest fifty or one 
hundred dollars in safe investments 
with themselves as sole owners and 
the profit anywhere from five to five 
hundred per cent a year. I am talk- 
ing about land. Land is the surest in- 
vestment I know of that also has 
gambling possibilities. It may prove 
a bonanza, but if you hold on you 
can’t lose. Men and women ought to 
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Think of the thousands of geniuses 
who have perished because they didn’t 
get to New York! 
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own something, and land is the best thing in the world 
to own. Texas has it at all prices. But don’t make any 
long range purchases, Buy where you live. 

People in New York seem to divide themselves on 
the basis of wealth. Birds of the same income flock 
together. That is sensible and practical, but it is car- 
ried to the point of worshipping the upper rungs of the 
ladder with a frankness that astounds me. For in- 
stance, when a snowstorm left traffic paralyzed there 
seemed no doubt in anyone’s mind that Fifth Avenue 
must be dug out first. Texans would have given first at- 
tention to streets around the hospitals, post offices, 
freight and passenger stations and those streets where 
the greatest number of people with the least means to 
stand the hardship resided. In New York apparently 
public opinion says diamonds and silks are necessities 
of life ranking above milk and mail. As I write these 
lines—weeks after the storm—Thirty-ninth Street, in 
front of one of the most important post offices, is still 
in fearful condition. Texas would have gone after that 
snow on thé basis of the quickest relief for the great- 
est numbers. There would have been no possible ques- 
tion about procedure. New York digs out the wealthiest 
first. Some of the street car lines in the poorest sec- 
tion of the city were still covered with snow on March 38. 

Division on the wealth basis here is inevitable. 
Every community does that—more or less. But the ex- 
tremes of both wealth and squalor in New York call 
attention to this division sharply. The man who doesn’t 
like the brutal frankness with which New York divides 
has a much better remedy than to turn Bolshevist. He 
ought to go farther inland. New York is not at all rep- 
resentative of the United States. Often I think it needs 
only a language all its own to be a foreign city to me. 
Certainly it is the least democratic place I have ever 
seen. The Americanization crusaders ought to begin by 
explaining that this city is—well, New York, with its 
own problems, virtues and vices, and not the nation. I 
am almost as much a stranger here as an Italian im- 
migrant. 


EW York is frank about the division on the wealth 

line just as Texas is frank about the color line. We 
have certain very definite ideas about our relations 
with negroes and we put them on the statute books in 
the form of Jim Crow laws and anti-miscegenation 
laws. The result is peace and understanding. It is my 
observation during my few months of travel in the 
north that northern people have almost exactly the 
same ideas about their relations with negroes that 
Texans have, but no plain statement of them is made; 
hatreds, misunderstandings and clashes follow when 
the negro does what the north insists he has a right 
to do—in theory. 

Having heard people from the north 
discuss the so-called race question I 
supposed there was no color line up 
here. When northern people discuss 
the status of the negro in the south 
they make the baldest and most naive 
misstatements of facts one would care 
to hear, Let me make clearer by spe- 


the treatment of the negro in the 
north. 

In theory he is accepted without 
reference to a color line. But in prac- 
tice he finds one white man who 
shakes hands with him, sits at the 
table with him, apparently knows no 
color line, and the next white man 
does nothing [Continued on page 145 
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Woman’s Place 


Outside the Home 


A Message 
from the United States Government 


By Mary Anderson 


Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor 





























Welding is a supposedly man’s 

job that a woman can do just as 

well. The war put many women 

into factory work of this sort, and 
they are staying in it 


NY estimate of the 
number of women 
who have entered in- 
to gainful occupa- 
tions during the last ten years 
will be largely a matter of 
speculation until the census 
figures of 1920 are published, 
but if we take the increase as 




















One improvement that has fol- 
lowed women in industry is adop- 
tion of devices to lessen accidents. 
Note the screen over the machine 
belt, and the trim uniform 


tains close contact with other 
agencies such as other di- 
visions in the Department of 
Labor and State Departments 
of Labor, which deal with 
special phases of the problems 
attending the employment of 
women in industry. 

The first work undertaken 








reported by the census be- 


1910 and add that amount for 

the last ten years, we get an estimate of over 12,000,- 
000 women in gainful occupations. This is a very con- 
servative estimate as without doubt the increase has 
been larger during the last ten years than it was 
previously, for it is a well known fact that women have 
recently entered into the industrial field at a more rapid 
rate than ever before. There is practically no industry 
in which women are not engaged in some processes at 
the present time. 

Many problems of women’s employment, therefore, 
come to the Women’s Bureau for special attention. How 
to utilize this woman-power to the best advantage to the 
nation but still guard against exploitation which will 
eventually undermine the health and efficiency of the 
women workers, became such an important question 
that it led to the creation of the Women’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor, in July, 1918. This Bureau was 
created during the war by an appropriation from Con- 
gress upon special recommendation of the Secretary of 
Labor. Such a bureau had been asked for by the work- 
ing women thru their conventions since 1509 and a bill 
for its establishment was introduced in Congress in 
1916 but was not passed. 

The Women’s Bureau is charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing policies and standards which shall 
promote the welfare of wage earning women, improve 
their working conditions, increase their efficiency and 
advance their opportunities for profitable employment. 
The Bureau investigates and reports upon all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of women in industry and 
publishes the results of these investigations. It main- 


These women employed as house painters wear a uni- 
tween the years of 1900 and form suited to the job, except for the high heels 


by the Bureau came after 
a request to the Department 
of Labor from the Employ- 
ers’ Association of Niagara Falls. The very day the 
Bureau was being organized the employers in certain 
chemical industries in that city wanted permission 
from the Government to employ women at night, which 
was forbidden by the law in New York State. The chem- 
ical industries were very essential to the effective 
prosecution of the war and it was important that noth- 
ing should be decided which would handicap them un- 
necessarily. At the same time the labor laws of the State 
must be upheld and the health of the working women 
safeguarded. Therefore the first task was a very large 
one for the little Bureau which was just being organ- 
ized. The report of this investigation was printed as 
Bulletin No. 1 and the findings included recommenda- 
tions for a general improvement of certain conditions in 
the industries, so that the work would be made less 
hazardous and disagreeable for all workers. The em- 
ployment of women at night was not recommended, and 
moreover, On some processes which were clearly detri- 
mental to the health of women it was recommended 
that their employment should cease altogether. Many 
questions of the adjustment of work and working con- 
ditions to permit of the satisfactory employment of 
women were also referred to this branch of the War 
Labor Administration. 

Realizing the need for a definite statement of stand- 
ards which should be met in establishments where 
women were employed, one of the first tasks undertaken 
by the Women’s Bureau was the formulation and publi- 
eation of a statement of such standards. Some of the 
fundamentals which are [Continued on page 154 
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A Message from the Imperial Japanese 
By T. Yamamoto, «Minister 

















Paul Thompem 


These tea-pickers don’t look overawed by their importance in 
international relationships. But as Dr. Yamamoto points out, 
America’s need of Japanese native products (tea especially) is 
significant of continued good will between the two nations 


O much has been written and said on the political 

side of the relations between Japan and the 

United States of America that I am tempted by 

the opportunity offered by The Independent to 
appeal to the more practical side for a judgment and 
attempt to give what seems to me a cogent reasoning 
against the continued attempt to create a breach be- 
tween us. 

At present and during the last decade at least, but I 
am inclined to think that thruout the whole period since 
Japan first opened her doors to international or foreign 
intercourse, the commerce of America 


Surely these figures are eloquent in their reasoning 
and appeal to our practical friends on the other side of 
the Pacific Ocean—that common highway which an all- 
wise Providence gave us for use and not for abuse. 

The remarkable record of development of trade in- 
tercourse between our two countries is but a beginning 
in the cycle of development unless indeed we are to per- 
mit an unreasoning and an insane policy to break the 
steady flow of commerce and of development of inter- 
commercial relations. 

Within these last twenty-five years of peaceful ex- 
change of commodities—in which we have paid and 
you have paid, and our differences have been settled 
without a breach, the social relations and the under- 
standing have steadily improved. I say this advisedly, 
confident that the assertion cannot be successfully con- 
troverted. All of our differences of. opinion in diplo- 
matic intercourse or newspaper discussion fortunately 
and reasonably have been settled without any appeal 
except to the sense of justice and fair play of Ameri- 
cans and to the sense of honor, obligation and reason 
in Japan. 

Figures talk. I therefore call to the aid of my argu- 
ment to the business men of America the figures which 
tell of Japan’s relations with America. Japan’s foreign 
trade during the last twenty-five years amounted on an 
average to 957,000,000 yen per year, the average ex- 
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ports being 490,000,000 yen and the average imports 
467,000,000 yen. Trade with America during the same 
period totaled on an average to 249,000,000 yen a year 
or 26 per cent of Japan’s foreign trade. Similarly 
Japan’s exports to America per year were 147,000,000 
yen and imports 102,000,000 yen, the former represent- 
ing about 30 per cent of the country’s average exports 
and the latter about 22 per cent of the average imports. 
It will thus be seen that the growth of Japan’s trade 
with America in the past has followed exactly the same 
rate of increase as the growth of the country’s external 
commerce in general, one invariably assisting the other. 

Again the figures show a regular and steady increase 
not only in the amount of trade but also in the variety 
of goods exchanged between the two countries. The 
truth of the above remarks will be seen by the charts 
which show Japan’s foreign trade in general during 
the last twenty-five years and also of her trade with 
America during the same period. 

Another important fact is that with the advance of 

years the number of foreign countries with which 
Japan trades has gradually increased, and today she 
is selling to and 
buying from more 
than thirty-five 
countries. Neverthe- 
less, America still 
occupies the highest 
and most important 
place in our foreign 
trade, is, in short, 
our best customer. 
. The accompany- 
ing table, giving fig- 
ures of our trade 
with twelve princi- 
pal countries, dem- 
onstrates this state- 
ment, 

These tiresome 
but necessary statis- 
tics show how pre- 
Dr. Yamamoto, inister eminently America 
for rene = a ae ee holds her place in 

our trade. Of. the 
causes, which have contributed to so important a situ- 
ation in our external commercial relations, the follow- 
ing appear to be the most significant: 

(1) That the Governments of both Japan and 
America have, since the opening of Japan for interna- 
tional intercourse, been unremitting in their efforts to 
promote amicable relations, and that leading men on 
both sides have ever endeavored to increase the friend- 
ship and solidify good will between the peoples of the 
two countries. 

(2) That Japan and America are geographically so 
situated that the facilities for transportation and com- 
munication are better, so far as Japan is concerned, 
than with any other civilized country except China. 

(3) That America first sought the native products 
of Japan and bought in quantity, selling in exchange 
their own goods to Japan, that is to say they first 
adopted a sound commercial policy vis a vis Japan. . 
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Abvut 30 per cent of Japan’s imports during the past twenty- 
five years came from America, and our trade there keeps increas- 
ing. These Japanese employees in Tokyo, for instance, 
check in every morning on an American-made time clock 


(4) That not merely as a matter of friendly senti- 
ment, but from the point of view of utility, the native 
products of Japan, such as raw silk, habutaye, silk 
goods, tea, camphor, sulphur, earthen ware, lacquer 
ware, fine art goods, and so on, meet the requirements 
of American people, while Americans with their in- 
exhaustible natural resources and gigantic manufac- 
turing industries, are always ready to supply goods 
which best meet the needs of our people. 

(5) That Japanese young men were educated in and 
favorably impressed by America in the years past and 
are now engaged in all fields of activity in Japan and 
are playing an important réle directly and indirectly 
in promoting the commercial relations between the two 
countries. 

(6) That the opening of the Panama Canal has 
brought the southern states and the manufacturing 
centres on the Atlantic coast of America into closer 
touch than ever with Japan. 

The past and present causes of the growth of Jap- 
anese-American trade thus being stated above, the 
question is, what are commercial opportunities in Japan 
for Americans? In other words, what lines of Ameri- 
can goods can best be introduced, and their market en- 
larged in Japan? I am persuaded that the lines of goods 
which will have ready sale in Japan, at least for some 
time to come, are as follows: 

Machinery of all kinds, iron and steel manufactures, 
as well as other metals; chemicals, dye stuffs and 
paints; oils, vegetable and mineral; vehicles and 
motors; foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials; ma- 
terials for paper manufacture; and special lines of 
manufactured paper; hides, leather and their manu- 
facture. 

Among the goods coming under these heads, I think 
the prospects are brightest for the following: 

(1) Dynamos, electric motors, transformers, con- 
verters, sewing and tailoring machines, spinning and 
weaving machines, knitting machines, gas engines, 
petroleum engines, hot air engines, etc. 

(2) Pig iron, bar iron, iron rods, plate iron, scrap 
iron, iron wire, iron pipes, iron tubes, nails of all kinds, 
rails, materials for building houses, bridges, ships, 
docks, etc., lead (lump and tablet), nickel (lump and 
tablet). 

(3) Caustic soda, soda ashes, potassium chlorate, bi- 
chromate of potash, formalin, [Continued on page 143 
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The Futility of Anti-Prohibition 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


themselves unwillingly brought under prohibition is 

merely amusing to those of us who have witnessed 
similar scenes when other states went dry. All their objec- 
tions have been raised before. All their schemes for cir- 
cumventing the law have been tried before, Since there is 
nothing new in their tactics, there is nothing in them to 
alarm the prohibitionists. Before the war the United 
States was going dry anyway by popular vote, city by city, 
county by. county, state by state, and the eighteenth amend- 
ment was merely a motion to make it unanimous by extend- 
ing it at once to the backward sections of the nation. 

In Kansas forty years ago when the prohibition amend- 
ment had first been voted and was laxly enforced, a New 
York newspaper telegraphed to a prominent Kansan to 
ask how it worked, He replied: “Splendidly. The prohibi- 
tionists have their law and the rest have their liquor. 
Everybody satisfied.” This was considered then a telling 
jeer at the expense of prohibition, but it turned out in the 
course of time that the laugh was on the other side. For 
the harder the liquor men fought against the law the more 
public opinion turned against them until finally the habit 
of drinking was virtually eliminated from the state. It 
will be the same anywhere for reasons that are apparent 
when the meaning of the movement is understood. 

Perhaps it will do no harm, now that the battle is vir- 
tually won, to reveal the secret aim of the prohibitionists. 
They are fighting—not alcohol, as is commonly assumed— 
but the saloon as an institution and social drinking as a 
custom. They are not working to save the drunkard but to 
save society from the drunkard. They are not so foolish as 
to suppose that they can prevent any man from making 
and drinking his own alcohol and, altho they may not admit 
it, they do not care much if he does. Of course they will 
keep up appearances by demanding the sfrictest enforce- 
ment of the law and denouncing lax officials, but they know 
in their hearts that their cause is not seriously endangered 
if a farmer fails to drink up his cider while it is sweet or 
a drummer carries whisky in his cane. Anybody who can 
afford to buy a yeast cake and a bag of sugar or a bushel 
of rotten fruit can brew his own beverage and if he has 
ingenuity enough to attach a glass, copper or tin tube to a 
tea kettle he can distill his own whisky. But what if he 
does? It will never be a popular pastime. Wood alcohol, too, 
is not dangerous—to the teetotaler. It makes a man not 
merely “blind drunk” or “dead drunk,” but permanently 
blind and permanently dead. Of course the prohibitionist 
feels duly grieved when he sees scare-heads announcing the 
death of merry-makers who thought they were violating the 
law but got dosed with wood alcohol instead. Yet he can 
hardly help thinking that the more publicity that is given 
to such cases the less illicit drinking there will be. 

Probably in such states as New York and New Jersey 
the liquor men will mob a few prohibition leaders and 
blow up a few churches and shoot a few officers of the law 
as they have done in other states, but such tactics will not 
gain the esteem of the community. London medical stu- 
dents did not stop the prohibition movement by punching 
out the eye of Mr. Johnson. They only gave their oppon- 
ents a new war-cry: 

Pussyfoot’s eye 
Will make England dry. 

The saloon in America has been gradually becoming dis- 
reputable for many years. Self-respecting saloonkeepers 
have felt the opprobrium and have been getting out of the 
business for the sake of their children, The saloons thus 
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T' frantic and furious indignation of those who find 


fell into less respectable hands and so become increasingly 
obnoxious to the community. Outlawing the saloon de- 
prives it of the support of law-abiding men. So liquor sell- 
ing automatically degenerates under prohibition, no matter 
how laxly the law is enforced, until finally it is suppressed 
by common consent as a public nuisance. The saloonkeeper 
loses his case whenever he takes it into court even if the 
judge decides in his favor. The legislatures may fuss as 
much as they like about the difference between 4 per cent 
and 2.75 per cent, for the longer they talk the more people 
are convinced that there is something wrong about the 
liquor business. 

The argument of the liquor men that there wil! be more 
drinking when it is prohibited than before does not seem 
to have convinced the distillers and converted them to pro- 
hibition unless, indeed, we assume that it is they who are 
secretly financing the movement. We all admit that forbid- 
den fruit has a fascinating flavor and that the best of us 
may experience a certain pleasure in evading any law, po- 
litical, physiological or moral. But it is not true that a 
secret meeting with a bootlegger behind a barn to get a 
swig of moonshine from a dirty bottle at a dollar a swallow 
is as much of a temptation as a glass of wine placed at 
your plate by a host or hostess whom you want to please. 


HE reason why men drink, and especially why they 

drink too much, is not in most cases because they find the 
taste of alcohol irresistible or are anxious to feel its effects, 
but because it is the custom and to refuse marks one down 
as a spoil-sport and a holier-than-thou. It is embarrassing 
to decline a treat and an insult to decline a toast. The 
student who does not join in the chorus, “Here’s to Alma 
Mater, drink her down!” is viewed with some aversion by . 
his classmates and he cannot excuse himself by saying that 
he thinks it disrespectful to imbibe the dear old lady as a 
beverage. When the Kaiser ruled that his health might be 
drunk in water without its being regarded as lese majesté 
he did about as much for temperance as did his cousin 
Nicholas when he imposed prohibition upon Russia. 

If only those drank who wanted to and no more than 
they wanted to there would be fewer drunkards. Alcohol 
would then have to stand on its own merits—or demerits— 
like other narcotics, against which, indeed, society has to 
protect itself, but which are not entrenched by tradition 
and camouflaged by poetry. We occasionally hear of co- 
caine parties, but they are not so fashionable as champagne 
parties. Cocaine yet awaits its Omar Khayyam. 

If a whole people could be kept from alcohol long enough 
to sober up completely and to forget it, say a generation or 
two, then it might be safe to abolish prohibitory laws for 
it would be a long time, if ever, before they would fall into 
the old drinking habits. But there would then be no de- 
mand for the repeal of the law, for people would have come 
to feel it no more an infringement of their freedom than 
prohibiting spitting on the street, driving to the left or car- 
rying a gun. Already we find the advantages of prohibition 
becoming recognized and the popular opposition weaken- 
ing. Employers like it because it increases speed and re- 
duces mistakes. Labor men like it because it gives them 
more strength to strike, Formerly strikers spent their idle 
time and strike funds at the saloon and the disorderly acts 
of those who took too much liquor brought discredit upon 
their cause. Now it is found that men on a strike hold out 
longer and behave better. The restaurants, clubs and hotels, 
that thought they were ruined when their bar was taken 
away, are making more money than ever. While the liquor 
men are fighting in courts, legislatures and Congress, the 
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readjustment is being made and even if in the end they 
should win all round it would be too late for them to set 
up the business on the old stand. They would then find 
that the situation was reversed; they would have got the 
law on their side but the prohibitionists would have estab- 
lished their custom of not drinking. 


The Workingman’s Demands 


HE workingman is no longer going to be satisfied with 
the old pre-war working conditions, and the sooner 
American employers realize this the better for all con- 
cerned. 
The workingman is entitled to a minimum program of 
a living wage, safe working conditions, an eight-hour day, 
a tenure of employment beyond the caprice of the employer, 
access to the books of the company, and a fair share in ex- 
cessive profits over and above his wages. If the employers 
will support those sane labor leaders who are now advocat- 
ing these industrial rights, the prospect for an harmonious 
future for labor and capital is bright. If not, these leaders 
will be shoved aside and the whole labor movement turned 
toward Bolshevism. The “unauthorized” strike of the rail- 
road men last week is an ominous straw showing the direc- 
tion of the wind and giving warning of a coming hurricane. 


From Bad to Worse in Mexico 
By Chester T. Crowell 


Le declaration of the independence of Sonora is not 
proclaimed by the people in convention assembled but 
by Governor Adolfo de la Huerta. It may appear to 
the United States as a step in the direction of the dissolu- 
tion of the Republic of Mexico, but it is not. It is the first 
step in the direction of a revolution which will play an im- 
portant part in determining who shall be President of 
Mexico. 
General Alvaro Obregon, candidate for President, is a 
Sonoran. Along the west coast he has many friends both 
among the business people and the military and official 
classes. It has been known for a long time that he would be 
strongly supported there. President Venustiano Carranza 
does not intend that Obregon shall achieve the presidency. 
His choice is Ignacio Bonillas, who was called home from 
the Mexican embassy in Washington to make the race. Un- 
der the circumstances there is good reason to believe that 
Bonillas will be declared elected. This isno more pleasing to 
General Pablo Gonzales than it is to Obregon. Both of these 
generals have been important factors in placing Carranza 
in the presidency and keeping him there. It is reasonably 
certain that when General Obregon announced himslf as a 
candidate he expected to be put into office by Carranza. 
Later it appeared that Pablo Gonzales was the crown prince. 
Obregon then became a bitter critic of the Carranza ad- 
ministration and rallied about himself all of the forces of 
discontent in the country which might be the raw material 
of a revolution. When it developed that Pablo Gonzales was 
not the crown prince his candidacy collapsed, but he also 
became a bitter critic of the administration, Whether these 
two generals can or would join forces i8 doubtful. The po- 
litical situation was not without its humorous side, since 
each of these men believed he was entitled to Carranza’s 
support while Carranza was forcing the presidency upon a 
man who probably does not greatly desire it and who certain- 
ly takes his life in his hands in making the race under the 
present conditions. The first Sunday in July is the date 
fixed for the presidential election. Elections are always held 
on Sunday in Mexico; and the election itself is a joke] 
General Obregon has probably been under observation for 
several months. A short time ago he was summoned to the 
City of Mexico on a charge of being in communication with 
a rebel leader named Cejudo. Probably most of the Mexi- 
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can army officials have been in communication with the 
rebels. All of the rebels are not robbers. After four or five 
years some of these rebel forces still have plentiful sup- 
plies of arms, altho completely cut off from the border. 
It is generally known in Mexico that some of them have 
bought their arms from Carranza soldiers. But Obregon is 
held on the technical charge of having had communication 
with a rebel. 

Over on the west coast Governor Adolfo de la Huerta is 
an independent sort of person who has several times been 
summoned to the capital and declined to go. The west coast 
has not suffered quite so much from the turmoil in Mexico 
during the last ten years as have some other parts of Mex- 
ico, and it looks with disgust upon the condition of the gov- 
ernment in certain other states. It also has a row with the 
central government on the subject of Chinese colonization. 
Along the west coast states many Chinese have been killed 
or driven away by mobs. The west coast would like to have 
Asiatic exclusion and it has not been able to obtain the 
ear, much less the sympathy, of the Carranza Government. 
Also the west coast likes Obregon and does not like Car- 
ranza nor Bonillas nor the proposition to put Bonillas in the 
presidency by arbitrary action. 

About a month ago President Carranza began sending 
considerable numbers of soldiers to Sonora under command 
of General Manuel M. Dieguez. The explanation was made 
that they were to fight the Yaquis. But there is no cam- 
paign under way against the Yaquis. Governor de la Huerta 
and other Sonorans declared the purpose of these troops 
was to depose the civil government of Sonora and place a 
military government in charge until after the election. That 
charge is probably correct. The concentration of troops in 
Sonora is directly associated with the renewed activity of 
Francisco Villa and his followers in the vicinity of Torreon, 
where they have created considerable disorder. The press 
of Mexico City has criticized the central government se- 
verely on this score. 

he stage is set for a new revolution, but it will not be a 
separatist movement. It will probably spread to other parts 
of the country, where Obregon has great strength among 
impetuous classes ready for civil war and entirely too ac- 
customed to civil war. There cannot really be an election in 
Mexico. Of its fifteen millions of people about twelve mil- 
lions do not read or write. Mexico never has had an election. 
Under such circumstances there is little hope of presiden- 
tial succession without violence. The only question now is 
how much violence will be necessary to affect the change. 

Even if certain of the west coast states should for a time 
appear to set up a separate national government it would 
in no wise settle the Mexican problem, nor would there be 
the slightest possibility of the new republic assuming an 
attitude toward the United States any more friendly than 
that of President Carranza. 


Canada as a Mandatory 


T was planned at Paris that the United States should 
become the temporary guardian of infant Armenia and 
perhaps also of the free city of Constantinople. This 
was admittedly the best possible choice of mandatory, for 
the American people had spent millions on Armenian edu- 
cation and relief and had received thousands of Armenian 
refugees, and the United States was best able to afford the 
capital necessary to develop the country. But the United 
States is showing a disposition to back out from all inter- 
national responsibilities, and so the Sultan—the most unfit 
man in the world—is to remain in charge of Constantinople 
and another mandatory for Armenia must be sought. 
There is, then, much to be said in favor of the suggestion 
made by H. F. Angus in the Montreal University Magazine 
that in the default of the United States the mandate for 
Armenia be given to Canada. This would keep the job in 
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the family—the American family—and we would have as 
much confidence in the Canadians as in ourselves that they 
would administer the country ably and impartially. They 
could draw upon us for such unofficial, philanthropic and 
financial aid as they needed to supplement their own re- 
sources. Canada as well as the United States would be 
above the suspicion of seeking territorial aggrandizement 
in that quarter. New Zealand has been awarded the man- 
date for Samoa, Australia for the rest of the Southern Pa- 
cific Islands, the Union of South Africa for German South- 
west Africa. Canada is entitled to some recognition of her 
new status as a partner in the British Empire and a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. 


National Sovereignty 


NE objection raised to the League of Nations is that it 

sacrifices something of full-orbed national independence 
to a “Superstate.” Isn’t it strange that England, France, 
Italy, Belgium and Japan haven’t found it out? Or is it 
that those peoples who entered the League have no pa- 
triotism and place no value on national independence? 


Peace Without Victory 


HE proposal to declare an end of the war with Ger- 
many without any participation in the Treaty by which 
alone American rights and influence can be secured is peace 
without victory in the most literal sense. President Wil- 
son’s too famous phrase now recoils upon his adversaries. 


Unpleasant Products of Peace 


By Preston Slosson 


[ss sun of peace which has warmed the nation since 
the armistice of November, 1918, has called forth into 
life the beautiful garden of creative activity so long 
dwarfed and chilled by the storms of war. But the sun 
makes weeds grow as well as flowers. If we venture to 
make a brief catalog of some of the more obnoxious weeds 
it is not that we forget the flowers or that we are ungrate- 
ful to the reviving warmth of the impartial sun. But the 
good gardener must learn to identify the weeds if he would 
help the flowers. 

1. Germanomania Ferox. This variety of poison ivy was 
unpleasantly in evidence from 1914 till late in 1917, but 
was rarely found during the latter months of the Great 
War. It is not to be confused with the common or garden 
varieties of pacifism or socialism, as was so frequently done 
by careless gardeners during the régime of the Espionage 
Act, nor is it found in all plantings of German speech ‘and 
tradition, Its distinguishing features are incessant hostility 
toward the Allies and the ascription of evil motives to their 
every act, attempts to defend the acts of the dead and 
damned Prussian despotism, subtle insinuations that our 
participation in the war was a mistake, and indifference to 
the struggle between rising democracy and the vestiges of 
militarism in _— itself. Yellow journalism makes 
the best soil for this evil weed, and yellow politics is its best 
fertilizer. 

2. Anglophobia Erinensis. A greenish plant of foreign 
origin but thriving even more on American than in Irish 
soil after decades from the time of transplanting. It re- 
semblés the Germanomania, but it is more specialized, since 
it attacks only the British oak and leaves the French lily 
unmolested. 

3. Americrankus Parvus, or the “Little American” plant. 
A persistent weed which chokes every heavenward aspira- 


tion of native American trees.and shrubs. It is hostile to- 


every extension of American influence abroad, shivers like 
a sensitive plant at the mere mention of the words “Europe” 
and “foreign,” opposes every form of international asso- 
ciation, and thrives only in complete national isolation. 
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4. Americrankus Jingo, or “Two Hundred Per Cent 
Americanism” plant. Has choked useful legislation to death 
at Albany and elsewhere. Persecutes everything foreign 
as seditious and everything radical as foreign. Believes that 
mob law and the censorship are the bulwarks of American 
liberiy. 

5. Pacifisticus Insapiens. A well recognized variety, more 
annoying than harmful at present. Shows marked aversion 
to soldiers, even the volunteers of the Great War, and a 
curious inability to discriminate between self-defense and 
murder. The attention of gardeners is especially called to 
the type known as 

6. Liberalicus Acidulus, or “Disillusioned Liberal,” There 
is a certain type of man who writes letters to the radical 
weeklies, or indites histories of the peace conference, in the 
tone of a repentant drunkard. “Once I believed in the fair 
promises of President Wilson, but now my eyes are opened 
and I realize that the war was only a capitalist plot com- 
plicated with war hysteria. Never again, no more, will I 
be deceived by the sirens of bourgeois patriotism, etc., 
ete., etc.” 

7. Preparednessia Insapiens. A somewhat ossified plant, 
related perhaps to petrified wood, which demands univer- 
sal conscription in 1920 on the ground that it came in 
handy in 1917 and might have been advisable in 1914, ig- 
noring the fact that our chief enemy has since been over- 
thrown and disarmed and that a League of Nations awaits 
our adhesion to form a more unshakable military combina- 
tion to secure the peace than any single national army 
could be, however vast. 

8. Bolshevistica Communismus. A Russian plant which 
as yet does not thrive well on American soil or that of any 
other free country, but which is an unquestionable nuisance 
wherever it crops up. Exportation or “hoeing up” does not 
seem to check it altogether, It seems to grow in the pres- 
ence of two old-established weeds, too well known to re- 
quire further description, (9) Profiteria Boodlensis and 
(10) Extravagancia Thriftless. Perhaps if these are up- 
rooted Bolshevistica will not reappear. 

Keep America’s garden clean! 


President Hadley 


- By Hamilton Holt 


HE resignation of Arthur Twining Hadley as Presi- 

dent of Yale University, at the age of sixty-five, 

brings to its conclusion by far the most successful 

administration from the standpoint of prestige, growth 

and material gain that Yale has enjoyed in all her honor- 
able history of public service. 

When Professor Hadley ascended from the chair of Po- 
litical Economy to the Presidency twenty-one years ago, 
what was Yale’s gain was scholarship’s loss. It is there- 
fore a fine precedent as well as a good thing for Yale and 
the country that Mr. Hadley will not retire to a life of 
ease and inactivity, but will return to teaching. Great teach- 
ers are scarce these days, and they are becoming scarcer. 

While Mr. Hadley has stuck pretty close to his job as a 
University President and has not competed with those of 
his colleagues who have tried to run the universe as well 
as the university, yet whenever he has appeared before the 
public he has exerted a strong influence. It was he who first 
suggested that the best way to treat the law-breaking 
barons of industry was to refuse to invite them to dinner. 
This provoked much mirth thruout the land at the time, but 
events have since proved that social ostracism is more ef- 
fective than fines or jail sentences. 

It was Mr. Hadley perhaps more than any other univer- 
sity president who first prepared his undergraduates for 
the Great War. For a full year before the United States 
entered the war he had formed a regular artillery battery 
and as a result of this foresight practically all Yale under- 

















Rebuilding 


France 


The restoration of the ten 
devastated departments 
of France is being accom- 
plished thru the efforts 
of its own people aided 
by American generosity. 
Our school children are 
reconstructing the ruined 
French schoolhouses, our 
hotel men the French 
inns, our church people 
the French churches, and 
we are all helping on 
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“Be it ever so humble—.” A family of six have come 
back home—to what little of it the Germans have left— 
and have set up housekeeping in the cellar until they 
can get help to rebuild. The oldest and the youngest 
daughters of the household are sitting just outside the 
“front door.” The work of reconstructing French homes 
and public buildings is being carried out under the 
authority of the French and American Governments by 
the French Restoration Fund, 115 Broadway, New York. 
President Deschanel of the French Republic is on the 
French Committee and Secretary of State Colby is on 
the American Committee 


The women and children have 
to do much of rebuilding, for 
men are missing. They sort over 
the old bricks, picking out and 
piling up those that are whole 
and can be used again while the 
fragments and the mortar go into 
the concrete. Nothing is wasted 
in France. There were half a 
million homes completely or 
practically destroyed and the cost 
of repairing the damage is esti- 
mated at $6,000,000,000 


Above is the plan of one of the school 
houses which American pupils are 
erecting. It provides the light, air, 
comfort and sanitation demanded by 
American educators yet its architec- 
ture harmonizes with its surroundings. 
Fifteen hundred village schools have 
been destroyed in the war. They can 
be rebuilt at a cost of $2000 each. A 
tablet on each building will show 
which American school restored it 


























Americans have often 
suggested that the de- 
vastated sites be left 
alone and new towns 
started, but the French 
peasant is attached to 
his home soil and in- 
sists upon returning to 
it. Above we see a 
father of ninety-six with 
his daughter of seventy- 
five coming back to 
their ruined village in 
order, as they say, “to 
die on our own land.” 
Barbed wire is being 
cleared away and shell 
holes filled up. Many 
accidents have hap- 
pened from the explo- 
sion of buried shells 
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graduates entered the service as officers at the beginning of 
the war. 

In electing Professor Hadley to the Presidency the Yale 
Corporation broke the continuous precedent of two hundred 
years that the President of Yale must be a clergyman. In 
selecting President Hadley’s successor it is to be hoped 
that the Corporation will not consider itself bound by the 
remaining unwritten law that the head of the University 
must be a Yale graduate, a Congregationalist, and a mem- 
ber of “Skull and Bones.” 


' British Good Nature 


HEN the pickets paraded outside the British Embassy 
YW at Washington the staff took the annoyance in per- 
fect good humor and laid no complaint before the Presi- 
dent. One of the men even picked up a banner labeled 
“Down with British Militarism!” and hung it from the 
Embassy window. In similar circumstances a German 
Ambassador would have demanded firing squads to avenge 
the insult to his dignity. But the English have always the 
good nature which springs from laughter in the heart. A 
sense of humor has saved them from militarism, for no 
militarist can laugh at himself or take insults lightly. The 
hanging of the banner from the Embassy window disproved 
the legend on it. 


Government by the Press 
By William Brand 


HEN Thomas Jefferson said that government 

W without newspapers would be worse than news- 

papers without a government many persons ac- 
cused the Virginian sage of dealing in daring paradox. 
Today, of course, it is obvious that his remark was a 
truism. No part of our political machinery is more essen- 
tial than the supplying of information and discussion to 
the voter thru the periodical press. To be sure the press is 
not mentioned as an organ of government in our written 
constitution, but neither is the cabinet, the party caucus, 
the nominating convention, the obligation of the Electoral 
College to vote according to instructions and many other 
characteristic features of American government. 

Imagine the effect on our political life if all news- 
papers and magazines dealing with current events were 
suddenly swept from the earth. Public opinion could hard- 
ly exist on a national scale. Men would know something 
about their immediate neighbors and very small towns or 
country villages would be almost as well governed as at 
present, but the selection of national candidates would 
fall, as in all illiterate communities, to a small group of 
party managers in or around the capital and thus to some 
extent conversant with national and international affairs. 
The election would hardly be more democratic than the 
nomination. No doubt the candidate would tour the country 
and speak on every possible occasion, but even if he ad- 
drest a hundred audiences averaging five thousand indi- 
viduals each only one American out of two hundred would 
have heard him speak and the rest would get their in- 
formation by hearsay instead of from printed stenographic 
reports. Presidents and Congressmen, not having the fear 
of publicity before their eyes, would conduct their work 
as if the electorate did not exist, knowing well that not 
one voter in a hundred would know what the national poli- 
cies were. All votes would be confidential votes; all gov- 
ernment invisible government; all diplomacy secret di- 
plomacy, 

The little group of informed men at Washington could 
thus have steered us into war in 1914 or have kept us out in 
1917 and in either case the people would have known no 
more about the merits of the struggle than any Siberian 
peasant. We would have entered the war unready in mind, 
and probably unready otherwise since the pre-war pre- 
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paredness campaign could not have been carried out. The 
Liberty Loan campaigns would hardly have raised half the 
sum they did, nor would enlistments have been so numerous 
had not the thousands of newspapers and periodicals cotp- 
erated with the Government. A nation which lacks channels 
of publicity is blind and deaf, and even in war time this 
is a handicap, tho few are the censors of the press who 
realize it! 

Some would decry the influence of the press on the 
ground that no one ever changes his opinion on account of 
an editorial. But the political influence of the press in no 
way depends on direct persuasion. Opinions are only our 
individual reaction to facts and nine-tenths of what we 
know of public affairs comes only thru the printed word. 
You do not need to denounce a candidate to destroy him; 
all you need to do is to keep him out of the papers. You do 
not need to lash civic corruption on the editorial page if 
you will print in the news columns what the boodlers are 
doing; you may even defend or praise them editorially and 
you will not the less be guilty of their political death.\The 
bare recital of Germany’s deeds during the war would 
have made the United States pro-Ally even if every paper 
in the country had been pro-German. 

The power of the press is, then the power to shape 
opinion by the presentation, emphasis, suppression, ex- 
planation or distortion of facts! Do we therefore live under 
a dictatorship of the editorialat? Far from it. Competi- 
tion rages so strenuously among the 23,000 odd newspapers 
and periodicals in the United States that no newspaper or 
chain of newspapers can effect more than a very partial 
suppression or distortion of any truth. Moreover the pub- 
lic itself has a veto on the press as it has on the other 
branches of government. Rousseau said that a representa- 
tive ‘government was not a democracy because once office 
holders were elected they were free to disregard the wishes 
of their constituents. This would be true if office holders 
were wholly indifferent to future votes. But they are not. 
Neither is a newspaper indifferent to its subscription 
list. The most capitalistic newspapers have been com- 
pelled, however reluctantly, to give acres of space to scan- 
dals of high finance because not to be “newsy” is not to 
sell. 

Few newspapers fail to print news that any rival would 
be apt to get hold of; fewer still deliberately manufacture 
news and venture exposure and the loss of public confi- 
dence. There is thus little basis for the alarm of those 
radicals like Mr. Sinclair who fear a Newspaper Trust 
with a corner on facts. No doubt many newspapers give 
the facts in false perspective, A mass meeting attended by 
a hundred people may be. described in one paper as “a 
large and enthusiastic assemblage” and in another as “a 
wretched showing plainly disappointing to the speaker”; 
just as during the war one General Headquarters would re- 
port a skirmish as “a victorious advance of the army cap- 
turing several important positions,” while the other dis- 
missed the incident as “a retirement to stronger entrench- 
ments after inflicting heavy losses on the foe.” But we cor- 
rected our war news by averaging both sides and by rely- 
ing on the irreducible minimum of fact which all were 
forced to admit, and we can correct our civic perspective in 
the same manner. The newspaper is only misleading to the 
man of one newspaper. 

Government by the press therefore approximates to pure 
democracy in the degree to which the press is free and 
varied. Censorship and suppression either of news or com- 
ment turns any government into an oligarchy. Laws which 
curtail the circulation of the press among the people, such 
as the old English paper tax or the modern American zone 
system of postal rates have much the same effect. It is 
just as important to maintain the democratic system in 
the informative branch of the American Government as 
in the legislative, executive or judicial. 
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The Savio Against the Brotherhoods 


HE American railways are faced by a situation which 
is almost unique. The four great Brotherhoods, almost 
autocratic rulers in the world of railway labor, have taken 
a stand for industrial peace only to be confounded by the 
insurrection of their own radical members. There is thus a 
strike against the unions as well as against the employers. 
The trouble began with a local switchmen’s strike at 
Chicago arising from the discharge of a yard conductor. 
Within a few days railroads from New York to California 
were tied up, all branches of the transportation service 
were stripped of personnel, several great cities were run- 
ning short of supplies, and men in hundreds of trades were 
thrown out of work by the indirect consequences of the 
strike. New York and Chicago, the two greatest popula- 
tion centers, were especially hard hit. The rapid spread of 
the strike caught suburbanites unawares and cut them off 
from home or from office or, worse still left them stranded 
half way between the two. Food prices rose as if a foreign 
enemy were besieging the great cities of America. 
The big Brotherhoods not only disavowed the strike but 
exerted their strength to break it. Mr. Sheppard of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, Mr. Lee of the Brotherhood 
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The man who is said to have started the outlaw strike of railroad 
workers is John Grunau, president of Local Number 1 of the 
Chicago Yardmen’s Association. His discharge as a yard con- 
ductor on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul touched off the 
strike that had been threatening for some time, a strike directed 
primarily against the comparatively conservative forces in the 
labor organization. Mr. Grunau was a member of the Illinois 
Legislature for four years 
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of Railway Trainmen, Mr, Stone of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, and Mr. Carter of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen published a joint signed statement 
warning the rebels that: 

There can be no settlement of pending wage questions while 
this illegal action continues. We insist that every member of these 
Brotherhoods do everything within their power to preserve their 
existing contracts, which if abrogated may take years to rebuild. 
The laws of all of these organizations provide penalties for 
members engaging in illegal strikes, and these penalties will be 
enforced. 

The new “outlaw” union took the name of the United 
Railroad Workers of America. It was composed of seces- 
sionists from all four of the Brotherhoods and represents 
perhaps a tendency toward “industrial unionism” such as 
that preached by the I. W. W. The United Workers pub- 
lished a long list of demands for higher wage scales than 
exist under present contracts. The whole origin of the strike 
is somewhat enveloped in mystery, as in most cases the men 
walked out without even waiting to state their demands. 
The chief factor, however, appears to be the question of 
wages, which have not risen as rapidly, it is alleged, in 
transportation as in other branches of industry. 


The Navy in Troubled Waters 


DMIRAL Sims’s incisive criticisms of American naval 
policy during the war have stirred up so much pro- 
test in Congress and in naval circles that one might be- 
lieve himself back in the midst of the Sampson-Schley 
controversy. Testimony taken at the investigation by the 
Senate Naval Committee of the removal of Rear-Admiral 
Fletcher from the Brest command showed much divergence 
of opinion among naval authorities as to the conduct of the 
late war, Admiral Wilson asserted that the policy of mak- 
ing Queenstown the sole base for American destroyers in 
foreign waters had severely handicapped the convoying of 
transports from Brest on their return trips. Rear-Admiral 
Fletcher also gave personal testimony as to the difficulty he 
had experienced in affording adequate convoy to the “An- 
tilles,” the transport whose loss was made the basis of his 
removal from his post at Brest. Rear-Admiral Mayo, com- 
mander of the Atlantic fleet, admitted some of the criti- 
cisms of the naval service advanced by Admiral Sims, but 
laid the responsibility on the administrative organization 
of the Navy Department. He thought that on the whole the 
United States navy entered the war as well prepared in 
1917 as were the navies of the Entente Allies in 1914. 
Admiral Rodman of the Pacific fleet was perhaps the 
sharpest critic of Admiral Sims. He declared that the posi- 
tion of Admiral Sims was only a subordinate one, that he 
“arrogated to his office more importance than was actually 
the case,” and that the Navy Department was in no way 
bound to follow all his recommendations. He accused Ad- 
miral Sims of belittling the part played by the American 
navy in. the war, whereas in Admiral Rodman’s opinion, 
“Never in my forty-odd years of service have I seen such 
preparedness and efficiency as obtained in our battleship 
fleet at the beginning of and during the war.” 


Peace Without a Treaty 


HE House of Representatives has approved a resolu- 
tion introduced by Representative Porter of Pennsyl- 
vania declaring the state of war between the United States 
and the German Government at an end. The House For- 
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eign Affairs Committee reported it on April 1 by a party 
vote of twelve to six. Mr. Flood, speaking for the Demo- 
cratic minority of the Committee, summed up the case 
against the resolution in the words, “It takes a treaty to 
end a war.” The resolution was alleged to invade the treaty 
making prerogative of the President and thus to be un- 
constitutional. 

On April 8 the House voted by a majority of 214 to 155 
to limit debate on the resolution. On this test of strength 
party lines were closely followed, but a few Democrats 
broke away from the administration ranks and urged im- 
mediate peace. On the following day the resolution itself 
was carried by a still greater majority of 242 to 150. Two 
Republicans, Representatives Fuller of Massachusetts and 
Kelley of Michigan, opposed it on the ground that it was 
bad statesmanship to be driven into making a separate 
peace with Germany. On the other hand, twenty-two Demo- 
crats voted with the Republican majority. The leader of 
this secessionist movement was Representative Huddleston 
of Alabama, who asserted that “The Treaty of Versailles is 
dead,” and that the League of Nations Covenant would not 
be accepted without reservations. 

The victorious party in the House is not too much elated 
over its success in carrying the peace resolution since it 
fell far short of the necessary two-thirds vote to pass it 
over the President’s veto; a veto which is anticipated by 
all parties, if the resolution succeeds also in the Senate. Of 
course if the President vetoes the resolution one purpose 
of its supporters will have been achieved, namely, placing 
the blame on the President for a continuation of the state 
of war. But should the President steal a march on Congress 
by reintroducing the Treaty before the Senate has approved 
the peace resolution, or should he be able to demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of the country that the course proposed 
by the Republicans in Congress was unconstitutional and 
thus necessarily futile, the resolution may prove to be a 
political boomerang. 


Senate Rejects Compulsory Service 


ENERAL Wood may get the nomination and carry 

the election, but his real difficulties will begin when he 
tries to convert Congress to his platform of universal mili- 
tary training. In present mood neither the House nor the 
Senate shows any tendency to approve the system. 

The test in the Senate came on Senator Frelinghuysen’s 
amendment to the Army Bill offering a four months’ period 
of voluntary enlistment, in place of compulsory service to 
young men who desired a brief term of military training. 
Enlistment in the reserve for five years is offered to those 
who have undergone the period of training, but is not com- 
pulsory. On April 9 the Senate approved the amendment 
by forty-six votes to nine. This decision was not a final one, 
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nor were all of the majority favorable to the details of the 
Frelinghuysen plan, but it served as a test vote on the issue 
of compulsory service. 

Seven Republicans, Senators Brandegee, Keyes, McCum- 
ber, Moses, New, Poindexter and Wadsworth, stood out 
against the amendment and were joined by Senators Myers 
and Pittman for the Democrats. Some advocates of com- 
pulsory service, such as Senator Chamberlain, voted for 
the proposal as the nearest approach to universal training 
which was practicable in view of the evident impossibility 
of obtaining the assent of both branches of Congress to any 
military system involving the element of compulsion. 

On April 12 the more extreme opponents of prepared- 
ness attempted to strike from the Army Bill even the pro- 
vision for voluntary training of civilians ¢ontained in the 
Frelinghuysen compromize, leaving only the small profes- 
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, Not to let the children get ahead of them these foreign mothers in New York asked for a class in which the} might study English 
at night. It is the sort of Americanization work that we need to increase 
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sional army of the pre-war type. But Senator McKellar’s 
proposal to this effect secured the support of only nine 
votes, Senators Dial, Harrison, Kirby, McKellar, Reed, 


Swanson and Trammell for the Democrats, and Senators 


Borah and Gronna for the Republicans. Thirty-seven Sena- 
tors rallied to the support of the compromize measure. Sen- 
ator Lenroot offered an amendment limiting the number 
of volunteers to 100,000 in any one year, but he withdrew 
it in favor of another amendment offered by Senator Wads- 
worth fixing the age limit from 18 to 21 instead of 18 to 28. 
As this change would act as a limit to the number trained 
under the special four months’ plan, Senator Lenroot agreed 
to accept it and he voted with the majority, 


Lowden Popular at Home 


OVERNOR Frank Lowden has carried the Republican 
presidential primary in his home state of Illinois by 

an ample majority over General Wood, his only competitor 
on the ballot. The supporters of General Wood are not dis- 
couraged, however, since the most they expected was to 
make a strong showing against the favorite son of Illinois, 
and in this they were successful. Wood obtained about two- 
thirds as many votes as his rival and succeeded in carrying 
the suffrages of Chicago by a plurality of nearly 20,000. 
The supporters of Senator Hiram Johnson are also happy 
because, in spite of the fact that his name did not appear 
on the printed ballots, more than forty thousand voters took 
the trouble to write it in. Mr. Hoover and Senator Harding 
obtained some scattering votes. Outside Cook County Gov- 
ernor Lowden obtained enormous majorities, but his hold 
on the city of Chicago seems to be shaken, possibly as the 
result of the hostility of Mayor Thompson. The Thompson 
following is said to have given support to Senator Johnson. 
An interesting feature of the election was that women 
were permitted to vote, altho, since the legal status of woman 
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Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley has resigned the presidency of Yale 

after twenty-one years’ successful administration of the univer- 

sity. His decision to return to teaching is, as Mr. Holt points 

out in an editorial on another page of this issue, an incalculable 

gain to scholarship in these days when great teachers are scarce, 
and are becoming scarcer 
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suffrage in the party primary is now questioned, their votes 
were recorded separately. This makes it possible to compare 
the vote of men and women. It appears that the women of 
Illinois cast three votes for Lowden to every two for Wood, 
which is exactly the proportion obtaining among the men. 
Even had the election been very much closer than it was 
the granting or denying of the franchise to either sex would 
have made no difference in the result. 

The delegates elected outside Chicago are Lowden men; 
those chosen from the city are uninstructed. There is no 
legal obligation’ under the Illinois primary system for dele- 
gates to vote as the presidential preference ballot directs, 
and it is not certain whether the Chicago delegates will 
feel morally bound to follow the choice of the voters of the 
whole state or the choice of their home districts. Governor 
Lowden is certain in any case to make a good showing 6" 
the first ballot at the Republican convention with the bulk 
of the Illinois delegation behind him and considerable sup- 
port from the southern states, which have been ‘strongly 
favorable to his candidacy. But in the north central states 
other than Illinois, from which Governor Lowden expected 
much support, General Wood seems thus far to have proved 
the stronger, and the results in Michigan and in Chicago 
show that Senator Johnson is also a dangerous competitor. 
La Follette men have been chosen from Wisconsin, and it 
is rumored that if Wisconsin’s favorite son is not himself a 
candidate the vote of the state may be given to Senator 
Johnson. 

General Wood has given up his active campaign for the 
present owing to the railroad strike. He had obtained leave 
of absence from his military duties to carry on the cam- 
paign, but cut short his vacation in expectation that his 
services might be needed in case the strike became disor- 


derly. 
The Republic of Sonora? 


EXICO is by its constitution a federal republic like 

the United States. The several state administrations 
enjoy a high degree of self-determination except when a 
very vigorous despot in Mexico City is able to fill state 
offices with his personal followers. When the central power 
is weak, as it has been ever since the overthrow of Diaz, 
some of the more distant states act almost as independent 
republics. The news that the state of Sonora, which lies 
far north on the American border, has refused to permit 
the entry of federal troops across the state frontier is 
therefore not so surprizing to the Mexican people as it is 
disconcerting to the Mexican Government. 

Governor Adolfo de la Huerta and the State Congress 
at Hermosillo have severed relations with Mexico City 
and taken over the customs house at Agua Prieta on the 
United States boundary. They allege that President Car- 
ranza was attempting to overthrow the Sonoran Govern- 
ment and fill state offices with his own followers in order 
to check the movement for placing General Obregon in 
the Presidential chair. General Obregon is a Sonoran and 
his candidacy has not been favored by the Carranza admin- 
istration. The American reader will be able to picture the 
rather complex situation if he can imagine President Wil- 
son sending a few regiments into New Hampshire to over- 
awe the supporters of General Wood, and New Hampshire 
thereupon declaring its independence of the Government 
at Washington and confiscating a customs house on the 
Canadian frontier, 

If this should turn out to be just “another revolution” 
Mexico would be but little disturbed, but there are elements 
in it which point to something far more serious, a seces- 
sionist movement. Sinaloa, to the south of Sonora, is re- 
ported to be in sympathy with the action of Sonora and 
the two states together comprize the entire eastern coast 
of the Gulf of California. If the temporary secession of 
Sonora should become a permanent one a new Republic of 
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fortunate. The Saxon city of Plauen 
was mastered by Max Holz, a former 
lecturer in a motion picture theater. 
His avowed object was, by violent lan- 
guage and acts, to provoke reprisals 
by the Government troops which would 
lead to a dictatorship of the proletariat 
like that of Russia. He set up head- 
quarters at Falkenstein Castle and 
levied a contribution of half a million 
marks upon the business community. 
Failing to get this, his Red Guards 
rifled the residences of the rich and 
held up the patrons of the restaurants. 
But the workingmen of the district re- 
fused to support him and voted by 








A SECOND TEXAS? 


The shaded district threatens secession from Mexico 


Northwest Mexico might be formed from these states 
which would be under strong temptation to repeat the his- 
tory of the Republic of Texas and find refuge from Mexico 
City misrule by unign with the United States. 

In the meantime American property interests are di- 
rectly involved owing to action of Governor de la Huerta 
in seizing the Southern Pacific of Mexico Railroad, which 
is an American-owned route. The Mexican federal authori- 
ties had threatened to take it over and operate it under 
control of the army in order to put an end to a strike which 
had tied up traffic. The Sonora Government acted before 
Carranza had carried out his threat and now the railroad 
is running under state control. 


The Ruhr Rebellion Quelled 


HE basin of the Ruhr river which runs into the Rhine 
north of Cologne contains the richest coal mines and 
the chief industrial cities of Germany, such as Essen, 
Duisburg, Diisseldorf and Witten, and here is the center of 
the Socialist strength. A few weeks ago when the Junkers 
of Prussia, under Dr. von Kapp, tried to overthrow the 
German Government the reactionary movement was 
checked, not so much by Miiller, the premier, as by Legien, 
the leader of the labor unions, who called a general strike. 
As soon as the Government was reéstablished in Berlin the 
strikers generally returned to work, but in industrial 
regions of the Rhineland the movement could not be stopped 
and took on a Bolshevist tinge. Soviets were set up and a 
Red army organized. There are rumors of large sums hav- 
ing been secretly sent in from Russia thru Switzerland to 
finance the revolt and it is evident that the leaders expect- 
ed that the French Socialists would rise in sympathy or at 
least prevent their Government from intervening. But 
nothing of the sort occurred and the German Government 
sent sufficient troops into the disturbed district to suppress 
the Communists. But since this district lies in large part 
within the neutral zone where the Germans are forbidden 
by the Treaty to keep more than 20,000 troops, the action 
of the German Government gave excuse to the French to 
enter the neutral zone and occupy German cities. 
According to British and American correspondents the 
Communists of the Ruhr tried to maintain order and pre- 
vent miscellaneous looting and reckless destruction of 
property, tho of course they “requisitioned” food and what- 
ever else they needed. Their plans or threats to blow up all 
the mills and flood all the mines in case of defeat were not 
carried out. The Communists accuse the Government of 
calling them into conference at Miinster and then attacking 


without warning. They have surrendered 20,000 rifles, but . 


it is suspected that many of the arms have been withheld 
and secreted for use in some future revolt. 

While the Ruhr insurrection was conducted with less vio- 
lence than would be expected, other places were more un- 


nearly two to one against a general 
strike on the entrance of the Govern- 
ment troops. Hélz thereupon distributed 
placards ordering the destruction of all public buildings 
and the fine residences, but he was forced to flee before his 
incendiary plans could be carried out in full, Five large 
villas, homes of wealthy manufacturers, were burned down 
before the Red marauders departed for Bohemia in fifteen 
commandeered automobiles, carrying with them several 
million marks of blackmail and loot. 

The Reichswehr or Imperial Guard, which the German 
Government is using to put down the Communists of the 
Ruhr, is commanded by officers of the Kaiser’s army, who 
are manifesting all their oldtime insolence and brutality. 
Captured Communists are shot on suspicion and even the 
wounded put to death. The correspondent of the Manches- 
ter Guardian, tho provided with the proper passes from 
both parties, was seized and brought before Lieutenant Lei- 
senmeyer at Essen, who struck him in the face and had 
him mauled by the guards because while standing before 
the officer he put his hand in his pocket to produce his pa- 
pers. The British Government has demanded an apology 
from the German Government for this insult. 

Since the Government had to turn to the Reichswehr for 
aid against the Reds, the military party has gained power 
and there is danger lest the army be used to support a 
counter-revolution and perhaps a monarchical movement. 





Keyswne ew. 
THE REAL RULER OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 
Karl Legien, the head of the German trade unions, supported 
the Government in its suppression of the reactionary rising in 
the east and the communist rising in the west 











rope over an abyss and have to shift the balance pole alter- 
nately to the right and left. ° 


The French in Frankfort 


ENERAL DEGOUTTE has now 16,000 French troops 
(> in the fifty-kilometer zone beyond the Rhine and more 
are to follow. The cities of Frankfort, Darmstadt, Homburg, 
Hanau and others have been occupied and the French 
troops have penetrated twenty miles beyond the neutral 
zone. 

In the opinion of the British the French were tactless if 
not intentionally provocative in sending colored soldiers to 
garrison the German cities, for the Germans have been fed 
up for five years on “the atrocities of the Africans” in the 
French army, Doubtless many of these tales were invented 
or exaggerated for propaganda purposes, but anyhow the 
German people have the same horror of the Black Army 
as our ancestors had of the wild Indians employed by the 
British in their efforts to reconquer America. The German 
Chancellor has complained bitterly that “Senegalese are 
quartered in Frankfort and are guarding Goethe’s 
house.” 

Except for the first day when the Moroccan soldiers fired 
upon the crowd for laughing at them and killed some 
women and children, there has been no bloodshed in Frank- 
fort since the French occupation. The inhabitants are 
apathetic for thé most part and have submitted passively 
to the regulations and restrictions imposed by General de 
Metz, the French commandant, altho these are not easy to 
obey. 

All civilians must carry identification cards bearing 
their photographs. They must salute the French flag and 
all French officers. They are not allowed to be out later than 
nine o’clock at night nor to use the telephone or telegraph. 
Newspapers are now permitted to appear but under strict 
military supervision. Strikes are prohibited and anyone 
leaving work is severely dealt with. On account of the 
good behavior of the Germans, General de Metz has con- 
sented to remit the fine of 10,000 marks that he imposed 
for the stealing of the bicycles of some of the French cycle 
chasseurs. 

Altho the French promised to evacuate the neutral zone 
whenever the German troops were withdrawn from it, they 
appear to be preparing for more permanent occupation. 
They have requisitioned offices and villas which they have 
equipped with commandeered furniture. 











The leaders of the German republic are walking a tight- - 








Central News 


A prince may look at 2-pretty girl, tho the duties of his position 
usually require him to seek safety in numbers. This unofficial 
snapshot of the Prince of. Wales, taken just after his return from 
America, recalls his famous remark in New York, “I'd like best 
to stroll up Broadway and see the girls” 
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The largest passenger-carrying aeroplane ever built, a Caproni design. made in | 


The French Government has declared its policy in the 
following semi-official note: 

It will be recalled that the decision taken August last by the 
Supreme Council, authorizing (ermany to maintain provisionally 
several military units in the neutral zone, was only valid until 
the expiration of three months after the coming into force of the 
treaty—that is, until April 10. It will be recalled also that the 
German Government has asked recently for a prolongation of 
three months. If the Supreme Council is to settle this matter 
when it sits at San Remo, and if the German troops in the 
neutral zone are then reduced to the effectives permitted under 
the agreement which Germany now asks to have prolonged, 
it goes without saying that the French Government will not 
wish, in prolonging the measures of military occupation which 
it took last week, to give appearance of exercising any pressure 
on the decisions of the Supreme Council. Ascertainment if Ger- 
man effectives in the neutral zone have been reduced to the 
authorized limit is a question of fact for the interallied commis- 
sion to decide. It should be emphasized that the German towns 
which were occupied by French troops last week were all occu- 
pied for the same reason, in order to make Germany respect 
Articles XLII to XLIV of the treaty, which she had violated. 
and that, in consequence, the French Government has always 
been resolved to evacuate them all the moment the Allies had 
forced Germany to respect the treaty. 


Clash of Opinion Over Germany 


HE action of the French in suddenly and independently 

sending their troops from the Rhine further into Ger- 
many and occupying Frankfort and other German cities 
has seriously disturbed the solidarity of the Allies and im- 
paired confidence in the League of Nations. The enforce- 
ment of the Treaty was made the duty of the signatory 
powers acting together and it was not expected that any 
one of them should, without the approval, or even the 
knowledge of the rest, take such strong action as the oc- 
cupation of enemy territory. The British Government was 
not convinced that the Germans had violated the Treaty, 
but expressed to the French their willingness to codperate in 
sending troops into the Ruhr valley in case this was néces- 
sary for the restoration of order and the stability of the 
German Government. 

Consequently the English were much surprized when 
they learned that the French without further consulta- 
tion despatched African troops, not into the region of the 
Ruhr, but to take possession of cities over 100 miles away 
from the disturbances. Some of the English papers ‘raise 
the question of whether Parliament was not too hasty in 
confirming the special treaty of alliance by which Great 
Britain: and the United States agreed to protect France 
against German aggression if France is to act in so pre- 
cipitate and provocative a manner. But this treaty does 
not become operative until it is ratified by the United 
States as well and the Senate has not yet acted upon it, so 
Great Britain is not legally bound to help out France if 
she gets into trouble with Germany. 

The Belgians had at first agreed with the British, 
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Italians and Americans that intervention in Germany was 
inadvisable, but when the French took such action the Bel- 
gians followed suit and shipped a detachment of infantry 
and artillery to Frankfort. 

The Earl of Derby, the British Ambassador to Paris, 
ceased to attend the sessions of the Supreme Council and 
a lively interchange of notes took place between the Brit- 
ish and French Governments, six notes in three days, it is 
said, not counting “conversations.” 

On this question, the first important case under the Ver- 
sailles treaty, we find France and Belgium on one side and 
Great Britain, Italy and Germany on the other. The appeal 
of the German Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations against France for having used military force 
without the authorization of the League is a shrewd po- 
litical move designed to sow dissension among the 
Allies. 

But France refuses to allow the German appeal to be con- 
sidered in the Council and since under the Covenant all 
acts of the Council have to be unanimous there seems no 
way of bringing it up. The British Government asked that 
the difference of opinion between France and Great Britain 
on the propriety of French intervention be brought up for 
discussion at the Interallied Conference to be held at San 
Remo on April 19, but France declines to consent to this 
and Premier Millerand will not go to San Remo if this 
question is to be considered. 

The French Government refused to give the assurance 
asked by the British that they would refrain from inter- 
vention until after consultation with its Allies, but the 
French reply to Great Britain ended with: 


The preceding considerations being stated, the French Govern- 


ment does not hesitate to declare that in all inter-allied questions 
arising from the execution of the treaty it foresees no case in 
which it should not be glad before acting to make sure of the 
assent of its allies. 

Premier Millerand in conversation with the British Am- 
bassador added the verbal assurance that the French Gov- 
ernment “will show itself disposed to withdraw its troops 
as soon as the situation becomes normal in the Ruhr dis- 
trict as regards the German effectives.” 

With these non-committal remarks on the situation the 
British Government had to profess satisfaction. 


The Japanese in Siberia 


N April 5, Vladivostok, the eastern gate to Russia, was 

captured by the Japanese. While the Russians were 
engaged in celebrating Easter marines were landed from 
the Japanese battleships and machine guns placed so as to 
bear upon the headquarters and barracks of the Russian 
Provisional Government. One of the machine gun batteries, 
said to have been mounted on the Japanese Red Cross hos- 
pital, enforced the surrender of three hundred Russian sol- 
diers. 

The Zemstvo or parliamentary building was _ shelled 
by Japanese one-pounders, while the big guns of the fleet in 
the harbor shelled the hills. Two unarmed Czech soldiers 
were killed in the street. 

The port of Nikolaievsk, at the northern and opposite end 
of the Maritime Province from Vladivostok, was also taken 
by the Japanese after a two-day fight in which seven hun- 
dred Russian soldiers were killed. According to a Tokio dis- 
patch the Japanese have since extended their control over 
the whole length of the railroad running north from Vladi- 
vostok down the Usuri River to the Amur River. This means 
the extinction of the Provisional Government, which came 
into power after the fall of Kolchak, and possibly the ulti- 
mate annexation of eastern Siberia by the Japanese regard- 
less of the wishes of the inhabitants. 

According to General Graves, commanding the American 
forces in Siberia, 

Ninety per cent of the people in Siberia are Bolsheviki. 
They are working for peace and the good of the country and in 
my opinion are trying to be fair and just to the people. The 
Anti-Bolsheviks do not want the Japanese to leave because of 
immense concessions granted to them by the crown before the 
Russian debacle and which they would lose but for the presence 
of the Japanese forces. 

As the “Great Northern,” carrying the staff of the Amer- 
ican expeditionary force, left the dock at Vladivostok, Gen- 
eral Graves was presented with a sword of honor by the 
Russian Provisional Government and was decorated with 
the Czechoslovak Military Cross. The transport “South 
Bend” carried away from Siberia to America 1600 American 
troops and 119 war brides. 

















The Y. W. C. A, in codperation with the Red Cross, has established these rest huts at four large American cemeteries in France 
where families from the United States may come to visit the graves of their soldier dead. The huts also offer every service in 
helping to locate the graves, and in taking photographs of individual plots to send to the families in this country 
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Houses That Just Grow 
By O. Henry Frederick 


Goetheanum is the name of the 
building here shown, because it ar- 
tistically expresses the way of looking 
at the world which Goethe gave to 
mankind. Goethe’s knowledge of evo- 
lution is radically different from Dar- 
win’s. Darwin examined the various 
garments of nature, and from this ex- 
amination made more or less shrewd 
guesses as to the character of her who 
wore or had worn them, Goethe refined 
his organs of observation to such a 
degree that he was able immediately 
to see and hear nature at work. Goethe 
“saw” the primal plant at work, trying 
to express itself in all the different 
plants, completely expressing itself in 
no one individual or species, but every- 
where revealing some aspect of itself. 

The difference between these two 
ways of looking at the world is strik- 
ingly revealed by the difference in ap- 
pearance of this building, which em- 
bodies Goethe’s view, from the other 
buildings erected today, which are 
sprung from more or less Darwinistic 
minds. The buildings of today do not 
receive their shape from the necessity 
of their own nature operating from 
within. The shape of a modern build- 
ing is determined by such external cir- 
cumstances as the money of the build- 
er or the tensile strength of steel. Mod- 
ern buildings are like inorganic mat- 
ter, built according to the principle of 
accretion. The prototype, the “primal 
building,” if I may use the term, of 
modern buildings, is a crystal. 

The Goetheanum, on the other hand, 
receives its form, like a living organ- 
ism, from within. It is impossible to 
add a wing to this building, or to ex- 
tend it or alter it in any way. It stands 
as it stands by inner necessity. It can 
no more be altered than one can attach 
a fifth leg to a fox-hound. The shape of 
a fox-hound is determined by the laws 
of its being. If man desires an es- 
pecially swift dog, he cannot attach 
additional legs to a fox-hound, he must 
by breeding manipulate the life-force 
so that it will produce a greyhound. 
The form of this Goetheanum is de- 
termined from inner necessity by its 


purpose, which is, to serve as an audi- 
torium for the Free High School for 
Spiritual Science. When the same ar- 
tistic force that produced the audi- 
torium has to produce a power plant 
for this auditorium, it shoots into stalk 
and brings forth the utility structure 
seen in the small picture. 

Dr. Rudolf Steiner is the architect 
and designer of this Goetheanum, 
which is located in the northwest cor- 
ner of Switzerland, near Basel. The 
building, which stands upon a concrete 
rampart, is built of massive wood and 
is roofed with silver-green Norwegian 
slate. The walls of the building, the 
architraves, capitals, and the bases of 

















This power house, built altogether for 
utility, expresses itself in simple “lines 
that suggest an upthrust of strength 


the pillars of the interior are all hewn 
and carved by hand out of the massive 
wood. Dr. Steiner, who was born in 
the late Austria-Hungary, has for 
forty years been laboring to have the 
German people adopt Goethe’s way of 
looking at life. Only so, he believed, 
could the terrible catastrophe, that has 
been shaking the world, be avoided, 
Finding little response among the 
people who spoke his language, and 
clearly forseeing the cataclysm of war, 
Dr. Steiner began the erection of this 
building in the fall of 1913, in order 
by this means to speak to the world. 
The fact that this building was 
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erected during the war by men and 
women of the nations at war with one 
another, peacefully and voluntarily 
working side by side, lends decided 
support to Steiner’s assertion that 
present day mankind imperatively 
needs this Goetheanistic way of look- 
ing at the world. Irrespective of 
whether or not one is sympathetically 
drawn to this building, it unquestion- 
ably reveals and embodies entirely new 
artistic canons, and is likely to in- 
augurate a new development in all the 
fine arts, which the serious artist and 
student of art is bound to consider. 


Where Ignorance Is Bliss? 
By Willard Wattles 


When the American people learn to read 
more than one newspaper, they will dis- 
cover that political parties are the medie- 
val superstitions behind which stalk the 
“Men Without a Country,” those who laugh 
and pull in the grapes. But the American 
people is hopelessly sentimental and it 
still believes itself a democracy. 


Taking Gasoline from Gas 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
reports an investigation carried on to 
determine whether the practice of ex- 
tracting gasoline from natural gas im- 
poverishes the gas supply furnished to 
the householder. The verdict was that 
no important injury was done by this 
process. The gallon of gasoline in the 
natural gas burned by the domestic 
consumer was worth to him only one 
and three-fourths cents in heating 
value, whereas the gallon is worth 
thirty cents to the automobile owner. 

The investigators even reached the 
conclusion that the removal of the 
gasoline from natural gas was a posi- 


tive benefit, because an excessive ac- “’ 


cumulation of gasoline in the pipe 
lines injured the rubber gaskets in the 
couplings and resulted in a consider- 
able leakage of gas. The installation 
of gasoline plants eliminated most of 
the pipe line trouble and resulted in 
better service to the . ‘sumer. 

From the point of w of the auto- 
mobilist the extraction of the gasoline 
is of great importance. Gasoline ob- 
tained from natural gas vaporizes 
easily and is used to mix with other 
gasoline with a higher boiling point in 

















The Goetheanum, a building developed according to the laws of nature. As Mr. Frederick explains in the article above, it expresses 


an entirely new theory of structure 
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order to produce a mixture which auto- 
mobiles can use without difficulty. 
Without this source of supply the or- 
dinary gasoline would be of less value, 
as its high boiling point would create 
difficulties in ‘starting the motor, es- 
pecially in cold weather. 


How Are These? 
By Ed. Howe 


A good many find fault with Maurice 
Maeterlinck because of his divorced wife 
and his recent hasty marriage. Those 
things don’t worry me; I object to Maeter- 
linck because of his “Blue Bird.” 

I am tired of seeing Goethe’s name in 
print. 

I do not care much for actors. 

I met a man of seventy-three recently 
who is actually good looking. 

I don’t take much interest in those men 
who drink hair tonic or wood alcohol in 
order to acquire a jag. 

Before I finally decide on the man I 
will support for President, I shall find out 
about his women folks. 

The first indication of a good automo- 
bile driver is that he does not continually 
blow his horn. 

I often see the statement made that 
“Jesus was Democratic,” whereas he was 
notoriously an autocrat. 

It is as disagreeable for old people to 
live with the young as it is for the youn, 
to live with the old. 

What has become of the old-fashionea 
bond issue of fifty thousand dollars? And 
of the old-fashioned movement to raise 
five thousand dollars? 

I know a doctor who says he once knew 
a woman who had been operated on ninety- 
seven times. If you can truthfully beat it, 
write me; if not, be astonished. 

Nothing does a man more good than to 
be in love with his wife. 

It joesn’t make much difference what 
Lincoln, or Washington, or Roosevelt, or 
Goethe thought; it is also your business 
to think. 

When a fool movement is started, the 
managers of it always find some rich jay to 
start it off with a big donation. 


Locusts Out of Luck 


Sometimes bad weather is good for- 
tune. The Departmyxt of Agriculture 
tells how the accidesfyof two late win- 
ters thirteen years apart has greatly 
diminished the periodical cicada plague 
in the United States. The largest of 
the broods of thirteen-year locusts or 
cicadas had its home in central Ten- 
nessee. It had been studied by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Entomology ever since 
1803, and a careful record kept of the 
times of its prevalence. In 1894 the 
brood appeared in enormous numbers, 
but freezing weather came in the mid- 
dle of May and over large parts of the 
state the ground was covered with the 
dead cicadas. * 

Most of the citadas were killed off 
by the frosts ore they had begun 
laying. A much ,diminished brood ap- 
peared thirteen years later, but a good 
season would have enabled the cicadas 
to have laid successful plans for 1920. 
It so Foca however, that May, 
1907, was another season of frost. The 
brood was once more frozen before it 
completed its life cycle. This coinci- 
dence was almost uncanny ill-luck for 
the insects, since frost had never oc- 
curred so late in the year in that part 
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HOW AIR HARBORS ARE MARKED 
The Canadian Government has put into effect in its “Book of Air Regulations” this 
scheme of marking landing places, or harbors, for aeroplanes. By means of these 
insignia in lights and distinctive markings an aviator flying over unknown country 
can choose the sort of landing place he wants and know exactly the conditions that 
it offers him. The official regulations specify that the outlines of the insignia must 
be at least three feet wide, must contrast sharply against the surface on which they 
appear, and must not form any obstruction 


of Tennessee save in these two seasons 
of 1894 and 1907! 

By these two successive freezes, thir- 
teen years apart, the brood appears to 
have been practically exterminated. As 
this year the cicada plague is due once 
more, the Department of Agriculture 
has sent observers to the parts of Ten- 
nessee affected by the 1894 brood to 
study the effect of repeated “hard 
times” in diminishing their numbers. 
Entomological experts are hopeful, but 
watchful, because nature often has a 
surprize in store for those who too 
confidently predict what she will do. 


Americanization in the 


Old Country 


In the old city of Naples hundreds 
of women are arriving, almost daily, 
on their way to the United States. 
Soon they will be American citizens, 
many of them casting their vote in 
the government of the nation. But only 
in their aspirations have they any- 
thing in common with the ideas and 
ideals of the American people. 

The background of many of these 
southern Italian women, soon to be 
American women, is the most sordid 
to be conceived of. They are the pro- 
duct of the intermingling of Norman, 
Arab, Negro, Moor, Spaniard and 
French, and their history is one of 
successive exploitations at the hands 
of the different conquerors with the 
stamp of the Oriental still predomi- 
nating. Their position, even today, is 
practically that of the Mohammedan 
women. They may not go out on the 
streets unaccompanied, and as the men 


of the family all too often have only 
a tolerant contempt for them, this 
means that they do not get outside their 
homes for weeks at a time. They are, 
of course, uneducated, eighty-five per 
cent of those in Calabria, from which 
the bulk of the emigrant population 
comes, are unable to even read and 
write. 

In the offices of the steamship lines 
in Naples they huddle together dazed, 
terrified, driven here and there by the 
overseers much as cattle might be. 
To these bewildered, helpless women, 
waiting sometimes weeks before sail- 
ing, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association is bringing “a little bit of 
America,” attempting to instill in them 
something of the ideals and manner of 
living of their new country before 
they have left the land of their old. 
Coffee and biscuits are served to some 
four hundred women every day. Ma- 
chines for making clothing for the 
children have been installed and les- 
sons are given to the women in cutting 
and sewing. 

The gratitude with which these 
women receive the help and kindness 
of the American workers is abundant 
evidence of the spirit with which they 
are coming to our country. One timid, 
little creature stole shyly into the As- 
sociation building and listened with- 
out speaking while the secretaries told 
her about their plans for helping the 
women before sailing. Just as it seemed 
that her suspicion and fear were dis- 
pelled, she turned around and darted 
out of the place. In a few minutes she 
returned with a long line of her friends 
and indicated that she wished them, 
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too, to hear the story which had sound- 
ed to her too good to be true. 

But most significant of all was the 
request, from the Italian women them- 
selves, for classes in English, so that 
they might know something of the lan- 
guage and ways of America before 
landing on her shores; that they might 
become a “little American” in their 
manners so that they would not appear 
too much like foreigners. 

These women are so pitifully eager 
to become “Americanized”; but they 
cannot do so without our help. It is for 
the American women in this country to 
keep up the good work started by the 
American women in Italy. 


Measuring Depths by Echoes 


By Robert H. Moulton 


You would naturally think that 
putting so intangible a thing as an 
echo to work would be an impossibility. 
Yet an Oakland, California, inventor 
has found a new and practical use for 
echoes, and as a result the ancient 
practice of “heaving the lead” at sea 
may soon become obsolete. He has 
perfected a device, the marimeter, 
which sends a sound to the ocean’s 
bottom whence it is reflected and 
returns as an echo, the machine mean- 
while recording the precise time of the 
travel. From this the ocean depth is 
easily calculated according to the 
speed of a sound wave in salt water. 
Four soundings per minute may bé 
taken with the marimeter, as against 
from ten to twenty minutes for each 
operation under the old methods. The 
device is declared to be the greatest 
safeguard to shipping ever invented, 
with the single exception of wireless 
telegraphy. ‘ 

The principle of the marimeter is 
electricity controlled by sound vibra- 
tion. A sound wave is sent out 
mechanically from the bottom of the 
vessel and the instant this sound is 
started it is picked up electrically and 
relayed to the recording instrument, 
and the dial of the latter begins to 
register. The >. 
sound wave 
travels to the 
bottom of. the 
ocean and re- 
turns in the 
form of an 
echo, and the 
echo is picked 
up by the dia- 
phragm in the 
bottom of the 
boat. It is also 
relayed by 
electricity to 
the recording 
instrument, 
causing the 
pointer to im- 
mediately stop. 
The depth will 
be shown in 
all fathoms, at 
the rate of 
four soundings 
per minute, all 
directly under 
the ship’s keel. 
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It is known that sound travels at 
practically a uniform rate in salt 
water—about 4,000 feet per second. 
The depth is measured by accurately 
taking and recording mechanically the 
time for sound to travel down and 
back. This will show the actual depth 
under the keel of the boat. 


8+9=15 


It would have been money. in our 
pocket if people were born with six 
fingers on each hand. For in that case 
we would count by twelves instead of 
tens. You can’t divide ten by anything 
except five or two and have it come 
out even; so you can’t express the com- 
mon fractions of everyday life in the 
decimal system. But twelve divides 
easily by two, three, four and six and 
stands in a simple ratio to eight and 
nine. It would therefore make calcu- 
lations much easier if we counted fig- 
ures by dozens as we count eggs from 
the market and the hours of the 
day. 

Then instead of numbering 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and so on, we 
would add two new figures for the 
values ten and eleven and count some- 
thing like this: 

.2:3,4.66 7,4 & &, ¥, 3034, 
18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 1X, 1Y, 20. 

A little figuring would show how 
convenient this would be. One-third 
would be written in decimals 0.4 in- 
stead of 0.33333333. ... Five-sixths 
would be 0.X instead of 0.83333... . 
If you were asked for twenty-four 
gross of pencils it would come, in the 
new system of figuring, to 2000 and you 
would not need to touch pencil to paper 
ta get the answer. 

But because the Hindu merchants 
who invented our numerals counted 
first with the aid of their fingers and 
toes, we are condemned to follow their 
example whenever we calculate. To 
change to another system would, per- 
haps, be a greater effort than the gain 
would be worth. But we made an even 
greater change in abandoning the old 
Roman system of numbering, which 
still lingers on the cornerstones of 
buildings and on the faces of old-fash- 
ioned clocks. An Irish bricklayer once 
asked what the MDCCCLXXXVIII on 
the building he was erecting stood for. 
He was told “Eighteen hundred eighty- 
eight.” “Mike,” he replied, “don’t you 
think they are overdoing this spelling- 
reform a bit?” No doubt the bricklay- 
er of today is better educated, but he 
would still be puzzled if asked to mul- 
tiply MCCLXIX by DXIV. Read it in 
ordinary figures and the problem at 
once is easy. 


How Many Go to Church? 


You will frequently be told by a well 
informed person that church member- 
ship in this country is not keeping pace 
with the increasing population; that 
the churches are losing their position 
of leadership, and do not begin to 
possess the influence they had fifty 
years ago. Another good observer will 
tell you that the gain in church mem- 
bership is quite satisfactory, and that 
the churches have never exercized the 
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Roman Catholic 575 








A comparison of church memberships in 

the various denominations. The complete 

circle represents the 100 per cent of total 
church membership 


influence upon our community life 
which they do today. In view of these 
conflicting statements it is well to ex- 
tract the meat from the volume on Re- 
ligious Bodies just published by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

There were in the United States in 
1916 nearly 42,000,000 church mem- 
bers, of whom about 36,500,000 were 
thirteen years of age and over. Of the 
membership about 43.5 per cent were 
males and 56.5 per cent females. There 
were three denominations in which 
more than three-fourths of the mem- 
bership were males; the Volunteers of 
America, with 90.1 per cent; the Greek 
Orthodox Church, 83.4 per cent; and 
the Serbian Orthodox Church, 76.9 per 
cent. The denominations with the low- 
est percentage of males were the Sev- 
enth Day Adventists, 32.9; Free Meth- 
odists, 34.2 per cent; Universalists. 
35.2 per cent; Free Baptists, 35.5 per 
cent; and the Congregational churches. 
35.7 per cent, 

‘It is apparent from the chart that 
the three largest denominations are 
Roman Catholic, Baptist and Method 
ist, comprising together 71.4 per cent 
of the total church membership of the 
country. The church membership in 
1916 was about one-fifth larger than in 
1906. 

All of the denominations own 2 
little over 200,000 church edifices val 
ued at about $1,700,000,000. The 
mortgages on these edifices are equal 
to about one-tenth of the value of the 
property. The rapid increase in the 
value of church property is evident 
from the fact that in 1850 it was re- 
ported as a little less than $90,000,000. 

The total church expenditures of 
the different denominations in 1916 
were about $328,000,000. About one- 
half of this went for ordinary running 
expenses, about $75,000,000 for repairs 
or improvements, and a little less than 
$50,000,000 for benevolences. These ag- 
gregates mean that the approximate 
average spent per member for the sup- 
port of the churches in this country 
was $8.75. The per capita expenditure 
was the highest for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Unitarian and 
the Presbyterian Church, where it 
amounted to about $20 per capita. 
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Fallacies About the Moon 


The many interesting but erroneous 
beliefs which still prevail regarding 
the moon, well illustrate both the un- 
reliability of unscientific observations 
and the persistency among the mass 
of the people of erroneous conclusions 
which have once been fully accepted as 
established facts. Quite recently a most 
intelligent lady, cultured and unusual- 
ly well informed upon the current 
topics of the day, was heard to in- 
quire “if it were not a unique and ex- 
traordinary physical fact that the 
Harvest moon stood still for four 
nights every September.” When told 
that the moon never stood still, she 
said that she had never before heard 
the supposed fact denied or doubted, 
and asserted positively that for at 
least two generations the belief had 
been held by her forbears. 

Reference, since made, to this belief, 
shows it to be quite prevalent. There- 
fore a brief explanation of this phe- 
nomenon will be of interest to many, 
tho it requires a little mental effort for 
clear comprehension of the cause. 

It is known by everybody that the 
rising of the sun, moon and other 
heavenly bodies and their apparent 
passage across the firmament from 
east to west is caused by the rotation 
of the earth on its axis and it is gen- 
erally understood that this apparent 
motion of these bodies is due to the 
actual motion of the observer and his 
horizon, they being continually car- 
ried to the eastward by the rotation. 

The horizon may be defined with 
sufficient exactness, for present pur- 
poses, as the circle along which the 
sky and earth seem to meet. As this 
circle (the horizon) moves eastward 
it continually brings additional heav- 
enly bodies into the view of the ob- 
server, and shuts out some from view 
to the westward. When a body appears 
on the eastern horizon it is said to be 
“rising,” when on the western horizon 
it is “setting.” 

If the moon were stationary and 
the earth had no motion other than 
that of rotation, the moon at a par- 
ticular latitude would rise at the same 
time every day. The moon, however, 
moves in its orbit continuously east- 
ward, between 12° and 13° in twenty- 
four hours, so that when the horizon 
line descends toward the east tomor- 
row it will not overtake the moon at 
the same time that it will today, for 
the moon will have moved eastward, 
and the horizon line must go farther 
to reach the moon’s advanced position, 
the “rising” of the moon will accord- 
ingly be later tomorrow than today. 

In this latitude the average daily 
retardation in the rising of the moon 
is about 52 minutes, but this interval 
is only the average; the least delay is 
about 23 minutes and the greatest 
about 77 minutes. The shorter intervals 
between risings occur near the 
autumnal equinox and the full moon 
nearest this equinox (September 22) 
is called the Harvest moon. The com- 
mon belief that the Harvest moon rises 
at the same-hour for several nights 
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Showing section of 
Monroe dials on 
which answer and 
proof appear simul- 





“You Don’t Have to 
Figure It Again’’ 


A certain business executive decided he was ready to choose 
between two calculating machines — the Monroe and one other. 


“We need five calculating machines 
in our office here,” he said to the ma- 
chine representatives. “I know the 
claims for your respective machines, 
but I can’t decide which is the better. 
So I want to put you to a test. I will 
give you a problem to figure. Who- 
ever gets the answer first and proves 
it dependably accurate, gets my order. 
Ready? Multiply 20.125 by .425.” 

“Finished!” said the Monroe man, 
a few seconds later. 


“You’re first on speed.” said the ex- 
ecutive to the Monroe man. “But,” 
he continued, “how do you fellows 
know your answer is right? I suppose 
you have to figure it over again to be 
absolutely sure.” 

“Not on this machine,” replied the 
Monroe man. “I know my answer is 


right; here’s the proof of it. There’s my 
Multiplicand in the keyboard, 20.125; 
there’s my Multiplier, .425, in the 
upper dial and there’s my Answer, 
8.553125, in the lower dial—all three 
factors prove my work is correct.” 


“You don’t have to figure it over 
again if you have a Monroe.” 


The Monroe’s speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of operation(notrained oper- 
ators required), adapt it for use on 
every kind of figure-work —figuring 
costs, checking invoices, figuring in- 
terest, discount, pay-rolls, etc. The 
Monroe is the only machine on which 
you can multiply or add by a forward 
turn of the crank; divide or subtract 
by a backward turn of the crank. Mail 
coupon for more complete information 
contained in ‘’Book of Facts.” 


Says the Hupp Motor Car Corporation: 


**We find the Monroe Calculating Machine especially valuable in 
our pro-rating, statistical reports, pay-roll extension, cost analysis, 
etc. Its self-checking facilities are especially valuable to us. We 
consider it one of the most efficient office machines and would 
not consider ourselves properly equipped without one.” 
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THE FARM WHICH W. L. DOUGLAS 
WAS CALLED UPON TO DO WHEN 
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All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. 


L. Douglas 
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HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY 


Land of the Midnight Sun, Glaciers, Fjords, Snow-capped 
Peaks and Waterfalls. Seventy years’ experience in plan- 
ning tours thru this wonderful country. 


Bennett's Travel Bureau, 506 Fifth Ave., New York 
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is due to the fact that accurate ob- 
servations of the time of rising have 
not been made by those entertaining 
the belief, and they have overlooked 


Ss the short intervals that occur at this 


time of the year between the risings, 


- |and concluded that the risings were at 


the same hour each day. Risings of 
the moon at the same hour for several 
nights may occur in Norway or 
Sweden, but not at this latitude. 


NOTHER very common belief is 

that the moon exerts considerable 
influence on the weather, that the 
changes in the moon bring about 
changes in the weather. 

As the changes of the moon which 
are supposed to influence the weather 
occur every week, no change of the 
weather can occur more than three 
and one-half days from a change of 
the moon; so, many changes in the 
weather must occur along with or near 
to the changes of the moon. However, 
numerous investigations have been 
made and weather observations taken 
at established stations for many years 
have been studied, and there has been 
discovered no influence of the moon on 
the weather. 

If the moon exerted any influence on 
the weather it could only do so thru 
its action upon our atmosphere, but 
the moon’s action upon our atmosphere 
is entirely masked by the combined ac- 
tion of the sun and the existing ter- 
testrial conditions. Accordingly in- 
vestigation, observation and theory all 
refute the idea of the moon’s~ in- 
fluencing our weather. 

Among certain classes a belief pre- 
vails that the moon exerts an influence 
on the sprouting and early growth of 
certain grains, vegetables, etc. and 
accordingly that the phases of the 
moon should be considered in planting 
certain crops: this belief is more 
crude and has less basis than that re- 
garding the moon and the weather, but 
both beliefs are mere survivals of past 
credulity. 

The generally prevailing belief as to 
the amount of light reaching the earth 
from the moon is very widely er- 
roneous. On moonlight nights we often 
hear the exclamation, “it is almost as 
light as day,” or the assertion that “if 
we had two or three full moons it 
would be as bright as day.” Of course, 
such estimates are not made with de- 
liberation, but they roughly indicate 
the popular estimate of the amount of 
light given us by the full moon. 

How erroneous is such an estimate 
is shown by the fact that scientific 
measurements prove that it would re- 
quire more than one-half million full 
moons to supply us the light of the 
sun. As Professor Young has stated 
“If the whole firmament were packed 
with full moons we should receive from 
it less than one-eighth the sun’s light.” 
These exact determinations are so re- 
markable when compared with the 
conclusions from only our subjective 
experiences that they are almost in- 
credible, but they strikingly demon- 
strate how entirely erroneous may be 
such conclusions. 
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Good Business 


(Continued from page 125) 
glycerine, cocaine, carbolic 
rosin. 

(4) Varnish, pitch, asphalt, aniline 
dye stuff, printing ink, paints for 
coating ship’s bottom, other paints. 

(5) Petroleum, vaseline, paraffin, 
wax. 

(6) Motor cars, their parts and ac- 
cessories, railway cars and their parts. 
(7) Cotton, tobacco, wheat, flour. 

(8) Pulp, printing paper, wrapping 
paper, straw board, paper for photo- 
graphic use. 

(9) Cattle hides, buffalo hides, belt- 
ing and piping leather. 

(10) Typewriters, their parts, plate 
glass, photographic dry plates, film, 
asbestos and their manufacture, soaps, 
jewelries and trinkets. 

It may be hardly necessary to note 
in conclusion that the future may 
fairly be judged by the past. The fu- 
ture of the commercial relations of the 
two countries should continue to be 
bright as long as the causes for devel- 
opment up to the present are fostered 
with care, as long as the two countries 
continue to advance in civilization and 
to make progress in arts and indus- 
tries, 

Japan 


The Strange Story of Gubbins 


My name is Wilberforce Gubbins. Ten 
years ago I was a clerk in the house of 
Einstein & Newton, famous importers of 
Swiss Cheese Holes. On a miserable stipend 
of $7.58 per week I supported my wife, a 
paralyzed mother, and six hungry children. 
Today—but enough of that. 

One night I trudged wearily homeward 
to our humble tenement in the Commodore. 
My wife met me at the door, the tears 
streaming down her face. 

“Oh, Wilby,” she cried, “what shall we 
do? The quarter for supper fell into the 
knothole in grandpa’s wooden leg.” Con- 
vulsive sobs racked her frail frame, 

I sank listlessly into a chair, dully won- 
dering what was the use of going on with 
it. A page of an open magazine caught my 
eye, and the words leaped at me. 

“Oh, yes, I know you. You are Mr. 
Addled Simp of Seattle. I met you at a 
dog-fight at the Rotary Club three years 
ago. Has your wife still got the measles? 


acid, 


And did that string-bean merger ever come | | 


thru?” 


It was a message of hope from Davis | 


Rot, the great memory expert. 


With a cry of delight I ran to the near-| > 


est post-box and dropped in a check. In ten 


minutes the first lesson fell out of the box. | ; 


I read it. I was a new man. 


* * a « x * + 


The next morning I knocked boldly on 
Mr. Einstein’s door. 

“Come in,” he snarled. 

I walked up to his desk and looked him 
calmly in the eye. I would impress him 
— my grasp of the fundamental facts of 
ife, 

“Mr. Einstein,” I said, “do you know 
that the 1918 Rhubarb Crop in Bogota was 
the largest on record? Do you realize that 
the Koko Bird, which is indigenous to 
Java, flies backward to keep from getting 
dust in his eyes? Can you ai 

But why go on? That moment was the 
turning point in my career. As I have 
said, I was once a humble clerk. 

Now I am an office-boy.—Judge. 
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Kardex Your Business 


ex thy “Ti 
If the teller had the depositor’s signature on a Kardex, he 
could verify it in four to ten seconds instead of as many 


minutes. Don’t allow your customers’ time to be wasted 
by obsolete filing methods. 


















Your record cards—old or new—can be made to answer 
your questions as soon as they are asked if kept in Kardex. 


Each record card is held in an individual transoloid pocket, 
with index item exposed to view, yet fully protected from 
dust, dirt and constant handling. 


Both sides of every card are available for instant use with- 
out removing from holders. Automatic “OUT” signal 
warns of cards removed. Transparent color signals, easily 
applied, permit any desired classification. No other system 
gives you as many advantages. 


Any records in any business can be “Kardex-ed.” Steel 
cabinets are available for any number of cards, from a hune | 
dred to a million. 


Write for Kardex Catalog 


An authority on cards-in-sight systems. It explains exclusive 
features of Kardex. Find out how easily you can convert your 
present system to Kardex and the big savings in time and clerk 
cost that result at once. Enclose samples of the cards you 
now use. 


Kardex Service Means Prompt Deliveries 


American Kardex Company 
2043 Kardex Building Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play, Writing, Photoplay 
= Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. » Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency'doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
beckit tren Weal tontich The Weiscr's Monthior the esd. 
for literary workers; sample copy 20 annual 
$2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer 
service. ° 
150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 


— Springfield, Mass. 


BLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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Address 
of 


The Ruiversity 


(Div. VI) Chicago, T1. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 54th YEAR 
_ Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient Gopies 
in every department of a broad culture, a loya 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $450-$4s0 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 























Stop the Leaks that 
Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been penton the piti- . 
~~ ~ of it is we have nothing to show 
or it 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


e you are interested, write for free book- 
let called “How We Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept Us Poor.” 


The INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New Yo-k City 
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Independent Opinions 


Generally when we print a letter we 
have to supply the comment ourselves, 
but the writer of the following com- 
munication is kind enough to enclose 
the answer to his own question. We are 
careful to disclaim responsibility for 
his statement of what the editor ought 
to say in reply to Uncle Sam’s com- 
plaint because we fear .that his lan- 
guage, altho scriptural, might subject 
us to the libel or sedition law. 


To the Editor: 

Srr—I am employing at a salary a num- 
ber of persons to carry on my business in 
the halls of Congress. Altho work of special 
importance now needs to be done, several 
of my employees are absenting themselves 
for weeks at a time and are running about 
the country urging people to recommend 
them for the office of chief manager of all 
my business. What ought I to do with 
persons so neglectful of their duties? 
Would you advise me to promote one of 
them to the desired position and see if 
this will not help him to be more faithful 
to my interests? 

Yours truly, 
Uncie Sam 

Answer :—In most occupations it is con- 
sidered dishonest to draw pay for work left 
undone. No farmer would continue to em- 
ploy men who at the busiest season left his 
field to cultivate their own gardens. A 
manufacturer would not promote to the 
position of overseer a workman that neg- 
lected the work he was hired to do. We ad- 
vise you to find the answers to your ques- 
tions by a study of Christ’s parable of the 
Talents. It teaches that the proper person 
to be set over many and great things is one 
who is faithful in those of comparatively 
less importance. The result of your study 
may be that instead of promoting any of 
your neglectful servants you will cast them 
out into the outer darkness where there 
will be weeping and gnashing of teeth be- 
cause self-seeking ambition has been right- 
ly rebuked. 

Ottis Cary 

Ogden, Utah 








The author of the prize-winning ar- 
ticle in our contest on “The Best Man 
or Woman in Your Town” writes us: 

I assure you there was a great demon- 
stration of happiness at our home when 
your letter bringing word that my little 
contribution on “The Best Man in Our 
Town” had won first prize in The Inde- 
pendent’s contest. Several factors con- 
tributed to the pleasure enjoyed. First, the 
$50 was needed. Second, your words of 
praise as to merits of the article were 
surely appreciated. Last, but by no means 
least, was the fact that it was The Inde- 
pendent that had judged the article worthy 
of first place. For, be it known unto all 
parties interested The Independent has been 
authority on all matters of importance to 
this ego, ever since over sixty years ago 
she and little sister used to dangle their 
legs from the top of a huge blue chest and 
listen to big sister read aloud The Inde- 
pendent’s weekly story. Father was a 
Home Missionary in Wisconsin. His nine 
children inherited a taste for good litera- 
ture which was fostered by the contents 
of that periodical. We continue to swear by 
its pages—that is those of us still living. 
Father and mother long ago passed over 
to the other side. Big sister, too, is watch- 
ing us from “over there.” Churches have 
grown and multiplied on foundations laid 
by my father. The Independent still flour- 


ishes like the Green Bay Tree, and will 
always find a place on our library table, 
so long as we exist as mortals. 

Possibly the reason why this contri- 
bution found its niche in our pages so 
easily was because the author had so 
long been a member of our family 
circle. Sixty years of reading The Inde- 
pendent ought to give one The Inde- 
pendent habit of mind, 








Apropos to the deadlock between the 
Senate and the President which has 
paralyzed our Government just at the 
time when America has most to gain 
by an energetic foreign policy, a Cali- 
fornia correspondent writes: 


Had the issue arisen only between the 
present Administration and Senate the 
Senate claim might merit more support. 
But since the vigorous Washington, Roose- 
velt and Lincoln had to fight hard for 
their constitutional control, while the 
treaties of suave McKinley and Taft came 
to grief on senatorial reefs, is not the 
average citizen warranted in leaning to the 
side of the President, or rather the Presi- 
dents? What lends force to this question is 
the fact that on looking back we can see, 
as the historians allege, that in the long 
series of disputes the President was al- 
most invariably right, or substantially so. 

In the dispute over the famous “Jay” 
treaty, Washington was bitterly assailed 
for not taking Congress into his confi- 
dence, for yielding far too much to Great 
Britain, and for asking far too little for 
the United States—what a familiar sound! 
History, however, notably from the pens 
of Wilson, have vindicated our first Presi- 
dent on every point at issue. 

Who can deny that much dispute, great 
bitterness, long delay, unsatisfactory re- 
sults, have been the outgrowth of the 
treaty-making system now in force? Or 
that Congress, while claiming the Presi- 
dent disregards its prerogative, has repeat- 
edly sought to encroach on his? 

Why not strike at the root of the trouble 
by amending the constitution, and in future 
require a majority instead of a two-third 
vote to ratify a treaty? For as the law now 
stands, and as long as it so stands, the 
situation in the congressional world prom- 
ises to be almost as unsatisfactory as it 
is in the international world. And while so 
many of us advocate the League of Nations 
as a vital need in the one world why not— 
to lessen futuré controversy and obstruc 
tion—advocate the constitutional amend- 
ment as an equally vital need in the other? 

JOHN CHETWOOD 

San Francisco 








In The Independent of March 7 you 
say: 

“The American troops never retreated. 
From the time the Yanks went into battle . 
until the armistice was signed there was 
an unfaltering forward march to victory.” 

Ever since the armistice the United 
States Senate has been steadily retreating. 
It has lost much that our soldiers gained. 
Immediately after the Civil War the United 
States Senate retreated and gave birth to 
problems that have been trying and puz- 
zling ever since. 

Is the Senate a weak point in our Gov- 
ernment and should we abolish it? Is there 
something about the Senate that causes 
a man to forget his loyalty to his country 
and to place his own selfish interest above 
everything else? It will not require many 
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more wars to make a lot of the American 
people feel that this is the case. 

It makes little difference to us whether 
it is a Benedict Arnold, an organization of 
Bolsheviki or a poorly functioning govern- 
ment department, if it results in delivering 
the country over to an enemy of the body 
politic or civilized society should we not 
abolish it? 

J. E. Buriarp 

Eden Park, Rhode Island 

It has often happened that what has 
been won in the war has been lost in 
the peace. The bitterness which the 
South still feels toward the North is 
not due so much to the cruelties of the 
campaign as to the blunders of recon- 
struction. It may, as our correspondent 
intimates, be necessary for the Ameri- 
can people to follow the example of the 
English people and curtail the power 
of their obstructive upper house. 





We have had so many compliments 
on our coal mine cover of March 20 
that we can’t forbear to publish one 
of them, and to say thank-you incident- 
ally for all the others! 

I do not profess to know much about 
art, but in my opinion the engraving on 
the outside of The Independent for March 
20 is as fine as anything I have seen in 
the paper during the fifty-five years that I 
have been numbered among its subscribers. 

BH. P. BRancH 

Melbourne, Florida 


“Welcome, Stranger!” Said 
. Little Old New York 


(Continued from page. 122) 


of the sort and would be insulted 
if it were expected of him. I 
can imagine nothing more uncom- 
fortable than to stumble thru life 
with no fixed place at all. The negro 
does not seem to “own” any part of the 
larger cities of the middle west (which 
I visited last October) and east in the 
way that he “owns” his part of Dallas 
or Houston. In our Texas cities he may 
have his own society, his own customs, 
his own fun. He may carry his cane and 
strut if that pleases him, exhibiting a 
lavender suit with the coat coming to 
his knees and the trousers cut peg top. 
Or he may be a banker or business man 
of large responsibility. He bothers no 
one. There are many rich negroes in 
Houston and Dallas. Most of the resi- 
dents of those cities do not even know 
that such is the case. The negro has his 
own part of the city. 

But in Indianapolis, for instance, I 
saw young negroes strutting up and 
down the principal streets carrying 
canes and wearing extravagant clothes. 
I would not for worlds deny them the 
pleasure if they like it. But I feel sorry 
for them because they do not have a 
sympathetic and jealous group of spec- 
tators. On the contrary they draw un- 
kind stares. 

Because I am familiar with the Mexi- 
can border and other favorite locations 
for “Western Stuff” I am often invited 
to regale the assemblage with some- 
thing thrilling. 

It is true that about the time 
I was born quite a lot of ammuni- 
tion was used in those parts. And Tex- 
ans still settle a dispute with a six- 
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“A:B:A’ CHEQUES GO ROUND THE WORLD 


' I ‘HERE are strange and out-of-the-way places 
in this world, but none of them is ean to 


“A.B.A.” Cheques—The Best Funds for Tra- 
velers. Wherever civilization has penetrated, 
these cheques have become a familiar medium of 


exchange and brought comfort and aid to thou- 
sands of tourists. 


OTELS, stores and transportation companies 
everywhere know and accept them, and 

those who use them are independent of banking 
hours, free from the annoyance of money exchange 
and protected from loss or theft. Your counter- 
signature, written in the presence of the acceptor, 
automatically identifies you. Without it the 


cheques are valueless. 


N denominations of $10, $20, $50 and. $100. 
Conveniently carried in a small, compact wal- 
let. Issued by the American Bankers Association 
composed of 20,000 leading American Banks 
and Trust Companies. 


“A-B-A’ zi Cheques 


“the BEST, funds for travelers” 
For further particulars write 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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VACATION AT CHAUTAUQUA 


a 


Fun for ALL the family 


Here’s a composite American family: Two youngsters under twelve; one or two between 
12 and 18; Dad and Mother; and Aunty or, Grandpa or Grandma. They all want a good time 
in the summer, but the boys and girls and the elders have different definitions of good times. 
Chautauqua suits them all! People who spend one vacation there “get the habit” and go back 
year after year. 


The Kiddies 


They have a playground, where they are tactfully directed and unobtrusively watched. 
There is an outdoor kindergarten for the very little ones; there they hear stories and learn to 
know Mother Nature. Or they can paddle in the lake, on a shallow, smooth, sandy beach. They 
get fat and brown, and have jolly times without consciousness of restraint, yet always in perfect 
safety. 


The Older Boys and Girls 


Perhaps Big Brother and Sister are of high school age, and demand a wider range of 
amusements. They can have tennis or golf; they can swim, paddle, row or sail; they can take 
part in the pageants and plays. If there is a little extra work to do in preparing for college, 
they can have tutoring. Perhaps Sister is a school teacher; she can select from one hundred 
and thirty-three courses in the Summer Schools. There is a club for the boys, and another for 
the girls. The School of Physical Education offers splendid facilities for athletic training for 


either sex. Athletic field days, boat races and baseball introduce the element of rivalry and 
competition. 














The Grownups 





Father can bring “the crowd” in his car if he likes, and be sure of having it safely housed 
and well cared for while here. There are many beautiful runs up and down the lake shore and 
out into the country. And Dad will surely enjoy the Chautauqua golf links! 


Mother and Aunty will find plenty to do, what with the lectures in open air halls, the 
splendid music, vocal and instrumental; the trips to nearby places of interest, and the unlimited 
opportunities to meet women from all parts of the country. 


So, you see, there is something at Chautauqua for everybody; social pleasures, physical 
or intellectual exercises; recreation that truly re-creates, philosophy or fishing, work and play, 
blended in healthiest proportions. . 


For full information about hotels, boarding houses or cottages, and all desired details, 
address 


Colonnade, CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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shooter if they think the case merits 
it. I have “toted” one myself. They are 
an awful nuisance, especially in warm 
weather. But there have been more kill- 
ings in western fiction and movies than 
there ever were on the open ranges. It 
is very interesting to me to observe the 
impression people up here have as to 
the number of homicides along the bor- 
der—and of course all of Texas is sup- 
posed to be right along the border. I 
have tried a number of times to explain 
that there are a great many more kill- 
ings in cities than in the country. There 
are more killings in Dallas and Houston 
and San Antonio than there are on all 
the cattle ranches in Texas. There are 
more killings in New York City than 
among that number of rural people 
either in Texas or elsewhere. The rea- 
son for this is obvious: people fight 
when they are crowded. In the cities 
they are crowded. It puts them in a bad 
humor. If they are poor they are in 
danger of being ground to death. In 
the country most of the people are 
poor. 

When it comes to “bad men” the 
Texas product could wear wings com- 
pared to what a city produces. Here 
there are evidently scores of men who 
would cut a man’s throat in order to 
take his purse just on the chance that 
it might contain money. Sometimes I 
think they shoot some of their victims 
for the pleasure of watching them kick. 
So often the person killed is a stranger 
to the person doing the killing and the 
motive is robbery. We have had some 
bloody pages in Texas history, but I 
think we have nothing to compare with 
what happens in great cities. Paris and 
London, I suppose, could easily match 
New York—but Texas never could. Re- 
cently I read the record of a criminal 
case in New York and got a new angle 
on what is meant by killing someone 
“with a calm, deliberate mind, fatally 
bent on mischief” or whatever the words 
of our Texas statutory charge on first 
degree murder are. 

But the most wonderful thing about 
New York, the fact that stirs my imag- 
ination and ambition and energy, is that 
this is such a wonderful market. It will 
buy poetry, fiction, paintings, cauli- 
flower, executive ability, wool and hides, 
engineering, cotton, embroidery, bricks 
—anything that nature or man has de- 
vised, including Texas oil stock. 

You cannot imagine how that im- 
presses a man accustomed to small com- 
munities unless you have also known 
places where an electrical engineer 
might starve to death while cotton pick- 
ers prospered. Think of the thousands 
of geniuses who have perished because 
they didn’t get to New York! Think of 
the hundreds and hundreds of great 
minds that have soured because there 
appeared to be no market for them! 
And think of the thousands of boys in 
New York who do not appreciate the 
opportunity ahead of them. I suppose 
some of them think the trusts or some 
other mysterious force has restricted 
opportunity in this great control-center 
of the world’s activities. If I owned such | 
a boy I think I would ship him to the 
eastern line of New Mexico and let him 
walk back! 

New York 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Mec Cutcheon’s 


New and Distinctive Fancy 
Table Linens 


A most interesting shipment of Sicilian Needle- 
point from a noted school of Italian Art Needle- 
workhasjustreached us. Included are Luncheon, 
Tea and Breakfast Sets, Table Runners, Tray 
Cloths and Scarfs. Considering the exception- 
ally high character of these goods, the prices are 
most reasonable. 


Tea Cloths on White and Ecru Linen, 36 x36 
and 54x54 inches $12.00 to 45.00 each. 


Napkins, 14x14 inches, $16.50 to 30.00 per 
dozen, 


Breakfast Sets, three pieces, $9.75 to 12.00 
set. 
Scarfs $7.50 to 22.50 each, 


Oblong Luncheon Sets, thirteen pieces, $33.00 
to 80.00 set. 


Bohemian Mosaic Work. A choice collection of 
this attractive work in a variety of novel designs 
in Round and Oval Centerpieces, Tea and Dinner 
Cloths with Napkins to match Luncheon Sets, 
etc. 


Damask Cloths and Napkins, hemstitched, in nat- 
ural flax color. Recommended for their dur- 
ability. Cloths 45x45 and 54x54 inches, $4.50 to 
8.00 each. Napkins 14x14 inches, $7.50 and 8.50 
dozen. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


47 
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HALT 





EUROPE IS OPEN 


Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains. Exceptional ar- 
rangements for Paris and the Battlefields. 
Sail April, May, June, July. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


BRONZE 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno, Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
Wept. 24), 


$460 AND UP 


Small Parties 


TABLETS 


556 W. 27th 8t., New York City 








CRIPPLES and those interested in the Handicapped will 


fusely illus:rated, constructive, helpful. 
50c: copy. 15c. 


100 H. S. Building, Farmington, Mich. 





BUSINESS MEN 
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FOR HUSKY THROATS 





Get Behind fhe Churches 
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Feels Good 


and is good for soreness and stiff- 
ness — congested tissues due to exe 
posure or over-exertion. Absorbine Jr. 
rubbed into 


vigorou the muscles 
about 


at the sore point will — 
certain relief. __ 








Its immediate "aoiieiion may save 
a lot of suffering. A powerful and 
effective liniment, agreeable to use, 
not greasy and with a pleasing odor. 
Safe to have around as it is not poison- 
ous—a purely herbal product. 

Used athletic men and women 
the world over as an invigorating, anti- 
septic rub-down—keeps muscles right 
and prevents second day lameness. 


1.25 a bottl druggi 
Sostpaid, A Libsral Trhal Botte 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple Strect Springfield, Mass. 


—— 
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Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co, Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Save Floors -Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them 
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What Roosevelt Thought of Kings 


One of the most interesting features 
of President Roosevelt’s account of his 
European tour, as told in the letter to 
Sir George Trevelyan recently pub- 
lished in “Scribner’s,” is the frank, 
friendly, whimsical way in which he 
speaks of the various royalties who 
were his hosts. Almost alone. of those 
who have written of kings, Roosevelt 
considered them not as demigods or 
demons, but simply as plain, everyday 
human beings with as many faults 
and virtues as the rest of us. 


: I thoroly liked and re- 
A van a) spected almost all the 
various kings and queens 
I met; they struck me as serious 
people, with charming manners, de- 
voted to their people and anxious to 
justify their own position by the way 
they did their duty—it is no disparage- 
ment to their good intentions and dis- 
interestedness to add that each sover- 
eign was obviously conscious that he 
was looking a possible republic in the 
face, which was naturally an incen- 
tive to good conduct. ... 

Apparently what is needed in a 
constitutional king is that he shall be 
a kind of sublimated American vice- 
president; plus being socially at the 
head of that part of his people which 
you have called “the free masons of 
fashion.” . . . Politically he can never 
rise to, and socially he can never de- 
scend to, the level of the really able 
men of the nation. I cannot imagine a 
more appallingly dreary life for a man 
of ambition and power. ... All these 
small kings had vague ambitions, 
which they knew would never be grati- 
fied, for military distinction, and 
hunting dangerous game, and they al- 
ways had questions to put about the 
Spanish war and the African trip. 
They also all stood distinctly in awe of 
the German Kaiser, who evidently liked 
to drill them; and both the big and 
the small ones felt much jealousy of 
one another, and at the same time felt 
joined together and:sundered from all 
other people by their social posi- 
tion. .c° 

There was no use trying to talk of 

books with any of the royalties, ex- 
cepting the Italians and the Queen of 
Belgium. 
He did not strike me as 
a very able man, but he 
was a gentleman.... 
He said that he had been particularly 
interested in seeing me because he 
was the last representative of the old 
system, whereas I embodied the new 
movement, the movement of the pres- 
ent and the future. 


The Kin The King showed that 
- help he was deeply and intelli- 

gently interested in every 
movement for social reform, and was 
not only astonishingly liberal but 
even radical, sympathizing with many 
of the purposes and doctrines of the So- 
cialists. He took me in to see his chil- 
dren, who were well behaved and sim- 
ple. When I spoke of how well the 
Queen was bringing them up, he 


The Austrian 
Emperor 


laughed and said, yes, he wished his 
son to be so trained that if necessary 
he would be fit to be the First Presi- 
dent of the Italian Republic. . . . I do 
not see how Italy could have a more 
intelligent, devoted, and sympathetic 
ruler. 


The King and Queen 
um 


of 


The King was 2 
huge fair young 
man, evidently a 
thoroly good fellow, with excellent 
manners and not a touch of pretension. 
. « « The Queen proved really delight- 
ful, really cultivated and intellectual, 
so much so that we made special in- 
quiries about her. 


The Norwegian Royal Family, = a “4 Z 
and Especially the Prince s 
simple 


and unpretentious as they were good 
and charming. Olaf was a dear little 
boy, and the people at large were im- 
mensely pleased with him... . He 
was not a bit spoiled; his delight was 
a romp with his father, and he speed- 
ily pressed Kermit and Ethel, whom 
he adored, into the games. In the end 
I too succumbed and romped with him 
as I used to romp with my own chil- 
dren when they were small. . . . Prin- 
cess Beatrice told me that Olaf had 
announced to her: “I would like to 
marry Ethel; but I know I never 
shall!” 


The Germans did 
bg te not like me, and did 

not like my country; 
and under the circumstances they be- 
haved entirely correctly, showing me 
every civility and making no pretense 
of an enthusiasm which was not pres- 
ent. It was evident that, next to Eng- 
land, America was very unpopular in 
Germany. The ‘upper classes, stiff, 
domineering, formal, with the organ- 
ized army, the organized bureaucracy, 
the organized industry of their great, 
highly-civilized and admirably-admin- 
istered country behind them, regarded 
America with a dislike which was all 
the greater because they could not 
make it merely contempt. 


He is entirely modest 
he, Comeen about the many things 

which he thoroly knows, 
such as the industrial and military 
conditions and needs of Germany. But 
he lacks all sense of humor when he 
comes to discuss the things that he 
does not know, and. which he prides 
himself on knowing, such as matters 
artistic and scientific. ... 

As is inevitable with a man brought 
up in the school of Frederick the Great 
and Bismarck—in contrast to any one 
whose heroes are men like Timoleon, 
John Hampden, Washington and Lin- 
coln—there were many points in inter- 
national morality where he and I were 
completely asunder. ... 

In international affairs he at times 
acts as a bully, and moreover as a 
bully who bluffs and then backs down; 
I would not regard him—nor Ger- 
iio a@ pleasant national neigh- 

r. 
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Those Desperate Days at 
Chateau-Thierry 
(Continued from page. 120) 
it still clinging to outpost positions in 
advance of the Americans, from which 
positions they were to retire as soon as 
the American line should be firmly es- 
tablished. On the right of the Second 
was the 164th French Division, whose 
further flank with the potent assist- 
ance of elements of the Third United 
States Division, held the southern part 
of Chateau-Thierry. On the front thus 
established the Second Division re- 
mained until July 4, doggedly breaking 
the violent German attempts to ad- 

vance further toward Paris. 

Without having undergone the hard- 
ening process of two months in a sta- 
bilized sector, which had been the lot 
of the Second Division, but drawn from 
a training area with its course only 
partly completed, the Third Division, 
Major General Joseph T. Dickman 
commanding, was sent with the utmost 
speed in the last days of May to help 
stop the German push for the crossings 
of the Marne. Nobly it performed its 
task, completing its training under the 
most severe battle conditions. 

The Third was not at first put in as 
a complete organization for it still 
lacked its artillery brigade and its en- 
gineer regiment. But, reporting to the 
Sixth French Army, its infantry and 
machine gun organizations were as- 
signed by the commander of the latter 
to reinforce the 38th Corps under Gen- 
eral de Mondesir. Thus General Charles 
Crawford’s Sixth Infantry Brigade was 
split, General Crawford himself taking 
the 38th Infantry, under Colonel 
Ulysses G. Alexander, and half of his 
machine gun battalion, and occupying 
the crossings of the Marne from Dor- 
mans to Demery, as a precautionary 
measure in case the French battle line 
further north should be driven back, 
which did not happen. General Fred 
W. Sladen’s Fifth Infantry Brigade, 
consisting of the Fourth Regiment, 
Colonel Halstead Dorey, and the Sev- 
enth Regiment, Colonel T. M. Ander- 
son, reinforced by Colonel Edmund L. 
Butts’ 30th Infantry, of the Sixth 
Brigade, went to aid the French in 
holding the Marne crossings from Dor- 
mans to Chateau-Thierry. 

Thus on May 31 the Third Division 
troops were scattered on a front of 
about thirty-five kilometers of which 
the twenty kilometers from Chateau- 
Thierry to Dormans were actually 
subject to enemy attack. The Ger- 
mans, however, finding the Franco- 
American forces holding the south 
bank of the river vigorously, did not 
assail it in force except at Jaulgonne 
Bend and Chateau-Thierry. The at- 
tack at Jaulgonne Bend being re- 
pulsed, they decided to make the 
Marne a defensive flank and, turning 
their remaining driving power west- 
ward, concentrated it in an effort to 
push further toward Paris by crossing 
the river at Chateau-Thierry and, 
further north, by advancing down the 
Paris-Metz road and toward the val- 
ley of the Ourcq. Then it was that the 
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Every Day Start Saving Teeth in This Way 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


There is a new, scientific tooth paste 
used on millions of teeth today. You 
see them everywhere—glistening teeth, 
conspicuous for their beauty. 

Leading dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. Over 6,000 people 
daily, on the average, write us for a 
trial tube. 

m or late all careful people are 
bound to join these users. But this is 
to urge you to learn at once what this 
new method means. 


To End the Film 


The purpose is to end the film—that 
viscous film which coats the teeth and 
causes most tooth troubles. 

You can feel this film. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve 
it. The tooth brush does not end it. 
So month after month it remains 


Watch Your 


Get this free tube and let your mirror 
show you Pepsodent effects. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 

A new discovery has made pepsin 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. But science has now found 
a harmless activating method. And 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, 
now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere and supplied by 
druggists in large tubes. 


there, causing stain and tartar and 
decay. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. All these troubles are constantly 
increasing, despite the wide use of the 
tooth brush. And film is the major 
reason, 


Dental science, after years of search- 
ing, has found a way to combat film. 
Able authorities have proved its effi- 
ciency by countless careful tests. 

It is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—a tooth paste which 
meets every dental requirement. And 
a 10-Day Tube is being offered to let 
everyone see what it does, 


Teeth Whiten 


now this efficient film combatant can 
be every day applied. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how the teeth whiten as fixed 

. film disappears. 


Compare this new-day method with 
the old. Then let the clear results de- 
cide what is best for you and yours, 
Cut out the coupon now. : 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 277, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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What if your 
best — 


eg Addict ? 
fault of 


inal, or would you not rather 
of a controllable and curable 


prominent newspapers: 


The Narcotic 


On Sale at All Book Stores. 
The Macmillan Company, 





It is perfectly possible that your nearest 
and dearest friend, one to whom you 
have attributed qualities of the highest 
order, one who has secured the deserved 
esteem of the community, is, through no 


Would you spurn him as a “dope fiend,” class him as a crim- 


Bishop, a pioneer authority on Drug Addiction, has to say in 
“The Narcotic Drug Problem,” and note the comment of two 


“Dr. Bishop’s study of the situation is scientific, thorough and humane. It 
will authoritatively inform the public regarding a subject on which en- 
lightenment is needed.”—Springfield Republican. 


“He has expressed the truth in terms so simple that addicts may learn 
what really is the matter with them; that their friends and relatives may 
realize that they are sick and not depraved, and he opens the way for 
sane and sensible means of treatment.”—Boston Transcript, 


By ERNEST S. BISHOP, M.D. 


his own, addicted to morphine. 


prefer to consider him the victim 
disease 7—Read what Ernest S. 


Drug Problem 


Price $1.50 


Publishers, New York 
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JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 


Partial Contents for May 
Fruit Diet 
Dr. Axil Emil Gibson 

Olive Oil Cure 

Reginald Oswald, M. D. 
Christian Science 
and Obesity 

Charles E, Page, M. D. 
The Blood Stream 
J. William Watson, A. M., M. D. 


Efficient Health 
Dr. Leon Patrick 





Headaches 


W. E. Forest, M. D. 


20 t py $2.00 a year 
“Trial offer 3 months, 25 cents 


HEALTH CULTURE 
344 St. James Building New York City 





A CHALLENGE! 


The Biblical World Meets the Challenge 


The charge that Modern Thought 
Has Destroyed Religious Faith is re- 
futed by seven brief statements on 
WHY I BELIEVE, by Outstandin 
Representatives of Modern Theologi- 
cal Thought. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. PRICE, $2.00. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5807 Ellis Ave. _ Chicago, Ill. 




















Means 


Better Citizens 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
24 West THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
New York City 

















“Books for Everybody” 
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Frank A. Vanderlip’s Report 





—Boston Transcript. 





ON THE FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO EUROPE 


“Its thoroughness and its intimate views of the situation in all European 
countries compares favorably with the splendid reports with which John Hay, 
former Secretary of State, kept Washington informed on conditions abroad.” 


At all bookstores or direct from the publishers, $1.25 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 





NEW YORK 
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left elements of the Third Division 
and the whole of the Second came into 
desperate conflict with the most ag- 
gressive part of the German Crown 
Prince’s front. 

At 6 o’clock on the afternoon of 
May 31, the Seventh Machine Gun 
Battalion, the motorized divisional unit 
of the Third Division, running ahead 
of the rest of the command and cov- 
ering 180 kilometers of road in thirty 
hours without rest or sleep, rolled into 
the quaint old city of Chateau-Thierry. 
French troops of the 38th Corps, under 
General Marchand, of Fashoda fame, 
were already engaged in a hot battle 
in the streets. The greater part of the 
American machine gun squads prompt- 
ly took positions along the south bank 
of the river, whence their cross fire 
could sweep the old stone bridge, while 
a detachment under Lieutenant John 
T. Bissell went to the assistance of 
about 300 French soldiers who were 
still fighting in the main part of the 
city, north of the river. 

During thirty hours of the most vio- 
lent conflict, Lieutenant Bissell and the 
American and French troops remained 
where they were, holding the enemy 
back from the river crossings. Then 
they escaped across the bridge. The 
rest of the battalion, having dug 
themselves snugly into the ruined 
houses on the south bank, held their 
position for ninety-six hours, during 
which time the rest of the Third Di- 
vision and the reorganized 164th 
French Division consolidated a line 
which the enemy found it vain to at- 
tack. 

In “Ludendorff’s Own Story,” the 
German generalissimo informs. the 
word that “early in June we stopped 
our advance.” The world, however, has 
gained an ineradicable impression that 
at Chateau-Thierry and elsewhere the 
German advance did not stop of itself, 
but was, on the contrary, very forcibly 
stopped. As a matter of fact, when it 
was at last relieved on June 4, the 
Seventh Machine Gun Battalion had 
immortalized itself in the history of 
its own country and of France by mak- 
ing the Marne once more the stumbling 
block over which the invaders from the 
East could not pass, for, despite the 
grave results, on the whole, of the 
enemy’s break thru at the Chemin des 
Dames, he was now firmly held on 
every side of his salient, but particu- 
larly along the Marne. 

From this time forth the troops of 
the Third Division were at first scat- 
tered among the French, where they 
continued to show their aggressive 
spirit and eagerness for action. They 
were eventually drawn together on a 
division front of about ten kilometers 
along the Marne, from the eastern 
edge of Chateau-Thierry to the foot of 
the Jaulgonne Bend. This front they 
had organized very strongly with 
trench elements and strong points, 
having good artillery positions behind 
them, by the time that the enemy at- 
tacked it on July 15. 

By reason of its situation in the hilly 
country northwest of Chateau-Thierry, 
the Second Division had, in the mean- 
time, become involved in a much more 
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“More Necessary than the 
Church Bell” 


“More inspiring than stained glass windows 
} and more effective than unlimited advertising.” 


The above quotation is from a recent letter by Rev. Jesse W. Bunch of M. E. Church 
of Ft. Benton, Mont., in discussing the need of Motion Picture Machines for church 
use. He makes the following additional interesting remarks on the same subject after 
successfully using a Motion Picture Machine in his church for the past three years. 





“The moving picture is the final word in church equipment. A really great moving 


picture will work wonders it will cause the lame to walk to church and the near 
blind to see. It gets results. 


“The moving picture is doing what unlimited calling did not do—it is packing the 
house. It is delivering us from the sin of a smug indifference to the great unchurched’ 
mass, and heartening us with the hope of reaching the remotest man. 


“The day of apologizing for empty pews is past. An average church with an aver- 
age preacher can vitalize its program and become a center of interest, dominating 
and directing the educational, recreational and religious life of the community. 


“In the small town where the moving picture cannot thrive the church can become 
a magnificent center of interest and power. In many larger towns it is a clear case of 
‘compete or close.’ 


“Tt is a sane and sensible addition to the working equipment of any church. Asan 
educational, socializing force it has no equal. We cannot longer ignore the moving 
picture as a force in American life.” 


The abolition of the saloon has increased the opportunity of the churches. ‘The in- 
stallation of motion picture machines in churches will enable them not only to take 
the place of the saloon as a meeting place but to help build character, morals and 
hope just as much as the saloon was creating degradation, immorality and despair. 


Your Church Can Quickly Earn a 
$392.00 Moving Picture Machine 


We have made arrangements with the Graphoscope Company, a leading manufacturer of high 
grade motion picture machines, that will enable your church to obtain, without cost, a complete 
outfit in return for a little work on the part of some of your members. 


By having a high-class Moving Picture Machine you can add greatly to your Sunday School and 
Sunday evening attendance, besides bringing out a big crowd at one of the midweek evening meet- 
ings. A collection can be taken at the week-day meeting which will more than pay the weekly 
rental on all the films you use. 


If you love your church, do not fail to send for large illustrated circular giving particulars of our 
unparalleled offer of a $392.00 Graphoscope free. This is the most sensational offer of its kind ever 
made. Write today. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 


Dept. Ind., 461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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protracted struggle. Favored by his 
possession of the valley of the Gobert 
creek, in which he could maneuver his 
troops for attack out of sight of the 
Americans, the enemy continued his 
vigorous efforts to advance down the 
Paris-Metz road. On the 3rd of June 
he made a general attack on the 18- 
kilometer front of the Second Ameri- 
ean and the 43rd French Divisions, 
from the Marne to Chezy-en Orxois. It 
was decisively repulsed, but the next 
day and the following night several 
other determined local attacks were 
made at various points on the Second 
Division front. All of them failed mis- 
erably and the Germans sullenly set- 
tled back into fixed positions. 

Altho the fighting done by the Sec- 
ond Division thruout its stay in the 
Belleau Wood sector, from June 1 to 
July 10, is generally thought of as 
purely defensive, the truth is that 
from the time when the Germans gave 
over their attacks on June 4, the 
Americans assumed the tactical offen- 
sive and continued to maintain it. 
Their attacks, to be sure, were local, 
with limited objectives, but they were 
conducted with the utmost pugnacity. 
The purpose of his aggressive attitude 
was two-fold; to create in the minds of 
the enemy respect for and fear of the 
American fighting spirit and to gain 
for the Second Division itself some 
improvements of position which were 
urgently necessary. 

The American front as it stood from 
June 1 to June 4 was highly insecure 
as a permanent position, for, owing to 
the haste with which it had necessarily 
been established, it extended haphazard 
across the fields and thru the woods, 
with no adequate command upon the 
ground in front and no good observa- 
tories over the enemy’s territory. It 
was necessary, for the creation of a 
proper defensive line which would, at 
the same time, be adapted to the 
launching of a general attack should 
the time come for one, that the front 
be forced forward to the edge of the 
hills overlooking the valley of the Go- 
bert creek and the villages of Bou- 
resches, Belleau, Torcy and Bussiares, 
which nestle along the winding course 
of that sylvan little stream. The most 
important points of all to gain were the 
high, wooded crest of the Bois de Bel- 
leau, jutting out like a bastion into the 
main bend of the creek valley and quite 
dominating Belleau and Torey villages 
and, to a less extent, Bouresches. 

As a greater number of French 
troops were concentrated in the in- 
vaded region, relief was given to the 
tired divisions on the flanks of the 
Second and, at the same time, the lat- 
ter was, on the night of the 4th, drawn 
in to a frontage of about nine kilome- 
ters. Even this was a very extended sec- 
tor for one division, in view of the fact 
that it was estimated that on that day 
the enemy had thirty-three divisions, 
about 300,000 men, on the front of his 
offensive in the Marne salient. But the 
shortening from the former length of 
front gave, at least, some prospect for 
success in local counter-offensive oper- 
ations and preparations were at once 
begun to reach the edge of the Gobert 
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creek valley. The 197th German Di- 
vision had been identified as the hold- 
ing division in front of the Second 
United States, which now lay with the 
Fifth and Sixth Marines on the left 
and the 23rd Infantry on the right. The 
three regiments of the divisional ar- 
tillery brigade had been reinforced by 
two regiments of French 75s and one 
regiment of 155s. 

On the morning of June 16, the two 
left battalions: of the Fifth Marines 
attacked toward Torcy, in conjunction 
with an attack by the adjoining 167th 
French Division toward Bussiares. 
With splendid dash the hill slopes 
were swept clean for more than a 
kilometer and the crest overlooking the 
valley at this point was gained. That 
evening a general attack along the di- 
vision front carried the 23rd Infantry 
nearly up to Bouresches on the right, 
while in a savage, all-night struggle 
the Marines won a foothold in the 
southern edge of the Bois de Belleau. 

This bit of forest was far less well 
cared for than the average neat French 
woodland, its steep hillsides being cov- 
ered with enormous boulders while 
the ground between its numerous large 
trees was matted with underbrush. 
The Germans had taken full advantage 
of the opportunities which it offered 
for the concealment of machine gun 
and snipers’ nests and bomb-proof 
shelters beneath the rocks. Neverthe- 
less, keeping up the attack with grim 
tenacity, the Americans by next morn- 
ing were in possession of Bouresches 
on the right and had gained the high- 
est eminence in the Bois, Hill 181. 

The infantry and marine brigades 
between them had lost nearly 800 men 
in their attacks. No further ground 
was gained until June 10, when under 
the protection of a devastating artil- 
lery preparation and barrage in which 
40,000 shells were fired, the marines 
took another large section of the 
woods, following up next morning by 
assaulting and carrying all the rest 
of it excepting the last northward 
spurs. In the two days of fighting they 
had captured about 500 prisoners and 
nearly forty machine guns. In spite of 
many savage counter-attacks on the 
part of the five German divisions which 
at different times opposed them, the 
Americans completed the conquest of 
the Bois de Belleau on June 26, at the 
same time clearing out the little valley 
between it and the hill next on the 
west, thus bringing the line up 
to the creek valley at all points. In 
a time when nearly all the rest of 
the Allied front was stabilized, the 
troops of the Second Division had con- 
quered about eight square kilometers 
of ground in close, intense fighting 
with the very spear point of the Ger- 
man army. : 

Meanwhile, far to the right, the Al- 
lied front was being gradually pushed 
forward between Bouresches and Cha- 
teau-Thierry by the combined efforts 
of the Ninth and 23rd Infantry, the 
10th French Division and the 30th In- 
fantry of the Third Division, tempor- 
arily under French command. Hill 204, 
commanding the Paris-Metz road, was 
partly carried by the French and the 
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30th Infantry on June 7-8. Beyond it 
the village of Vaux was a German posi- 
tion of great strength. After pains- 
taking preparation similar to that 
which had achieved the capture of 
Cantigny, the place was assaulted and 
carried on the morning of July 1 by 
troops of the two American and one 
French divisions. Five hundred pris- 
oners and sixty machine guns were 
taken in Vaux and the regiment hold- 
ing it was so badly demoralized that 
another had to be substituted to make 
the counter-attack. The latter was de- 
layed until the next day and then it was 
so badly bungled that the German first 
waves were cut off by the American 
barrage and 150 of the attacking 
troops were captured. No further op- 
erations of importance occurred in the 
American sectors northwest of Chateau- 
Thierry until the great counter-attack 
of July 18. 

In concluding this narrative of the 
initiatory conflicts of the first three 
American divisions to engage in major 
operations; conflicts, probably, of as 
great importance to civilization as 
were fought by a similar number of 
troops at any time or place during the 
great war, we may refer once more to 
the refreshing views concerning the 


Americans which have been set forth}. 


by General Ludendorff in his auto- 
biographical account of the war. In 
summing up the results of the Marne 
offensive conducted under his direc- 
tions, he says: 

At Chateau-Thierry, Americans who had 
been a long time in France had bravely 
_ attacked our thinly held fronts, but they 
were unskilfully led, attacked in dense 

masses, and failed. Here, too, our men felt 
_ themselves superior. 

Such lack of skill it was, then, as 
achieved the American victory at 
Bunker Hill; such failure was suf- 
fered as Andrew Jackson’s men ex- 
perienced at New Orleans. And that 
General Ludendorff’s subordinates did 
not all share in his sentiments of 
“superiority” is evidenced by some 
phrases contained in a German of- 
ficial army bulletin which was cap- 
tured at about this time. Says this 
document: 

The Second American Division must be 
eonsidered a very good one and may even 
perhaps be reckoned as a storm troop. The 
different attacks on Belleau Wood were 
carried out with bravery and dash. The 
moral effect of our gunfire cannot seriously 
impede the advance of the American in- 
fantry. The nerves of the Americans are 
not yet worn out. 

The qualities of the men individually 
may be described as remarkable. They are 
physically well set up, their attitude is good 
and they range in age from eighteen to 
twenty-eight years. They lack at present 
only training and experience to make for- 
midable adversaries. The men are in fine 
spirits and are filled with naive assur- 
ance; the words of a prisoner are charac- 
teristic—“We kill or we get killed.” 

No higher tribute than this could 
be asked from friend or foe. Imbued 
with precisely such spirit were the 
American troops as they lay along the 
front on the eve of the great counter- 
offensive, calmly ready to meet the best 
that their antagonists might offer. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Supercargo—or Banks? 


olden days, ships left home ports laden with merchan- 

dise in charge of a supercargo, or agent, who traded in each 

port, selling his wares and buying return cargoes—all for cash 
of the realm. 


Today, through the medium of international commercial 
banks, foreign trade is conducted by an orderly process, com, 
parable to that of domestic commerce, and employing neither 
supercargo nor actual cash. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York is associated 
with leading banks throughout the world, and serves as the 
medium for direct relations between merchants and manu- 
facturers of this country and those of foreign markets. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
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The Standard Safe 
6% Investment 


R 38 years S, W. Straus & 

Co, have been pioneers and 

leaders in the development of in- 

vestment bonds which are unim- 

peachably conservative and 
fundamentally safe. 

As a result of this consistent 
policy, the serial first mortgage 
bonds underwritten in accord- 
ance with the Straus Plan are 
today recognized as the standard 
safe 6% investment of the nation. 
Our booklet, “Safety and 6%,” 
will tell you why. Write for it 
today. Ask for 


Booklet E-1012 
SW.STRAUS & ‘CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


Detroit Min ms — 
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38 years without loss to any investor 
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cents on the dollar plus 
interest. 
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“6% and Safety” 
The Calvert Mortgage Co. 
} 886 Calvert Building Baltimore, 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 


uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain. than an ganulty rity = 

POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMP. 

which the income guaranteed for a certain tod 
time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal a deposited in an institution for sav- 
sat invested in secw ren giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
would provide an annual pra. of $623.60 
sheotereie borond | question of doubt. The Annuit: 
Department. AN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
PANY, New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
| Policies only. Over Forty Five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. 


Joun P. Munn, M.D., President. 


Good territory open for high class, personal 
producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 
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Broadway, New York City. 
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Woman’s Place Outside the Home 


(Continued from page 123) 


recommended in the standards are 
equal pay for equal work for men and 
women, a living wage, and a wage 
rate which will cover the cost of living 
for dependents and not merely for the 
individual, the eight-hour day and Sat- 
urday half holiday, provisions for 
comfort and sanitation in the factory, 
the prohibition of the employment of 
women on processes which have been 
demonstrated to be more injurious to 
women than to men, intelligent sys- 
tems of employment management 
with women in executive positions to 
handle problems affecting women, and 
provision for representatives of the 
workers to share in the control of con- 
ditions of their employment. 

These standards have been accepted 
and indorsed by many organizations 
interested in industrial conditions as 
they affect women, and are in very wide 
use, 90,000 copies of them having been 
sent out on requests from individuals 
only, during the past year. 

Altho the result to be obtained, as 
evidenced by the universal use of the 
standards, is the same in many com- 
munities, the conditions which need 
special attention vary in each locality, 
and many different appeals have been 
made to the Women’s Bureau for the 
solution of some particular problem, 
or for help in accomplishing some 
definite purpose. 

In Indiana, shortly after the armis- 


tice was signed, there was found to be 


a need for information about the con- 
ditions under which women were work- 
ing in the industries of that State so 
that a legislative program for the im- 
provement of conditions could be out- 
lined. The Governor of Indiana, know- 
ing that the State Department of Labor 
had neither the funds nor the time 
to get this information, asked the 
Women’s Bureau to make an investi- 
gation. This investigation was made 
and a report was submitted to the 
Governor who then recommended to 
the legislature that certain measures 
be passed to improve conditions. 

A year later, in December, 1919, a 
similar investigation was made in Vir- 
ginia at the request of the Governor 
of that State. In these two investiga- 
tions all of the conditions affecting a 
large group of women in industry were 
studied. 

Other studies are also made by. the 
Women’s Bureau in which attention is 
focused on some special condition, or 
group of women. An investigation of 
the wages paid women in the candy 
industry in Philadelphia revealed an 
average wage rate much below the 
minimum cost of living. A study of 
conditions under which home work was 
being done for factories in Bridgeport, 


‘| Conn., brought to light many prob- 


lems in need of adjustment. Another 
group of women which has received 
special attention from the Women’s 
Bureau is the very large group em- 
ployed by the Federal Government. 
Women have long taken an important 
share in the conduct of the work of the 


Federal Departments, but many posi- 
tions were not open to them owing to 
the stipulations made in Civil Service 
examinations for these positions. To 
find out the extent and character of 
the positions from which women were 
excluded the Women’s Bureau made a 
study of all examinations and appoint- 
ments made during a period of several 
months by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. When the report was _ issued 
showing that 60 per cent of the exam- 
inations given during that period were 
open only to men, altho in many cases 
women were as well qualified to fill the 
positions, the Civil Service Commission 
immediately issued a ruling declaring 
that all positions should be open to 
both men and women, leaving it to the 
discretion of the appointing officer to 
specify the sex desired. 

Negro women in industry have also 
been a subject of special interest to 
the Women’s Bureau, as these women 
are working under many conditions 
which handicap not only themselves, 
but also other groups who are employed 
with, or in competition with them, The 
increasing importance of the negro in 
industrial groups makes it important 
that a definite and satisfactory policy 
for their employment shall be estab- 
lished without delay, and a study of a 
large group of negro women employed 
in different industries has shown many 
possible adjustments which will be a 
valuable guide towards satisfactory 
conditions of employment for them. 

The activities of the Women’s Bu- 
reau are not confined, however, to ac- 
tual investigations of working condi- 
tions for women. There is a very much 
larger field from which information 
must be drawn if the Bureau is to fulfil 
in a satisfactory way what it considers 
to be the most important branch of its 
work—the formulation of policies for 
the employment of women. Are women 
helped or hindered by the enactment 
of laws limiting the hours they may 
work in a day or a week? Are women 
really entitled to receive a wage based 
as a man’s wage is, on the cost of sup- 
porting dependents? What adjustments 
should be made in laws regulating 
hours and conditions of work, to pre- 
vent discrimination against women 
while at the same time giving them 
adequate protection? What training 
should girls be given in the schools to 
fit them for a fair opportunity in the 
industrial world they are to enter? 
What conditions under which women 
are working are more harmful to them 
than to men? 

These are a few of the questions 
which the Women’s Bureau must help 
to answer. Already, work is being done 
which will provide material on which 
to base policies on some of these mat- 
ters. A study of the number of de- 
pendents supported by men and 


women, which is now under way in one 
industrial community, will provide evi- 
dence of the extent of the responsi- 
bilities of the average wage earning 
woman. 
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The effect on tie employment of 
women of the eight hour law recently 


passed in Massachus:tts will be shown| 


upon the completion of an investiga- 
tion of numbers of women employed in 
certain industries in that State before 
and after the passage of the law. Once 
decided upon, these policies must be 
explained to the country. The Women’s 
Bureau is not content with the mere is- 
suance of a pamphlet or bulletin, but 
stands ready to meet the growing de- 
mand for educational material in the 
form of charts and exhibits which will 
“point the moral” in graphic and popu- 
lar form and bring home to the people 
thruout the country their responsibility 
and the need for their understanding 
and codéperation. 

At present and for many years to 
come the problem of the women in in- 
dustry will be one which needs separate 
and expert attention. The Women’s 
Bureau has made a start during the 
less than two years of its existence to- 
wards the formulation of definite poli- 
cies and standards which the Federal 
Government recommends for all those 
who employ women. The work that lies 
ahead is a continued examination of 
conditions, interpretation of their. sig- 
nificance to the community and to the 
women themselves and the distribution 
of information on these and other re- 
lated subjects. 

Washington, D. C. 


Pebbles 


“Do you think that the things you eat} 


influence your dreams?” 


“Undoubtedly! I ate a sirloin steak the | 


other evening and dreamed about bank- 
ruptcy all night.”—Garment Worker. 


A small girl of three years suddenly 
burst out crying at the dinner table. 

“Why, Ethel,” said her mother, “what 
is the matter?” 

“Oh,” whined Ethel, “my teeth stepped 
on my tongue.”—Blighty. 


“You say you have good references?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I have over a ‘undred 
splendid references.” 

“And how long have you been in domes- 
tie service?” 

“Two years, 
Evening Bulletin. 


ma’am.’’ — Philadelphia 


In the wild and woolly west a game of 
poker was in progress. A tenderfoot, look- 
ing on, Saw one of the players deal himself 
four aces from the bottom of the pack. 
The tenderfoot whispered indignantly to 
another onlooker : 

“Did you see that?’ 

“What?” asked the other. 

“That swindler dealt himself four aces!” 
the tenderfoot hissed. 

“Waal,” was the astonished reply, 
“wasn’t it his deal?’—Blighty. 

Food Controller Hoover said at a Wash- 
ington reception : 

“We must economize our food, or we'll 
get as short as some of our allies across the 
water. 

“In a restaurant over there a man said, 
when his coffee was brought: 

“ “Hey, there, waiter, where’s my portion 
of sugar? 

““Oh, la, la!’ said the waiter. ‘It must 
be that accursed fly again, monsieur. Ev ery 
time I serve a portion of sugar, up he 
sneaks and swipes it!’”—Detroit Free 
Press, 
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Make Your Single Sockets 
Double Workers 


Have a place to attach your Electrical 
Aopiences without disturbing bulbs. Light 

Power or Light and Heat from every single 
electric socket. 


At your Dealer’s 
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MFG. CO. 
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The went Aoousinen With the 
Ear Piece 


WILL MAKE YOU HEAR! 


There is no longer any need for you to 
hear imperfectly, for straining to hear or 
being conspicious in any way. Over 400,000 
deaf persons are now hearing clearly with 


the Acousticon, Since the perfecting of 
our new Acousticon it is smaller, better, and 
just as strong as ever. 

Thousands of enthusiastic Acousticon 
users have testified to the wonderful re- 
sults obtained from it and we feel safe in 
urging every person who is hard of hearing 
to accept, without a penny of expense and 
entirely at our risk, the 


1920 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
All we ask is that you give it a fair trial 
in your own home, amid familiar surround- 
ings. If it does not make you hear, we 
want it back without a cent of expense to 
you for the trial, because we know it is 
good business poe’, to have none but satis- 
fied and enthusiastic customers, That's the 
only kind we now have, Write for your 
FREE TRIAL today, 


Dictograph Prodacts Corporation. 1320 Chandler Bldg., N.Y. 























Oil Companies 
Analyzed 


| In making decisions about oil se- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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curities familiarize yourself with 
the organization and record of tne 
company issuing them 


The 1920 Edition of 


| The Blue Book 
of 
Independent Oil 
Stocks 


gives vital facts about recognized 
companies of merit. 


Send for a copy of this valuable 
book. Ask for 84-LL and one will 
be sent gratis together with our 
booklet showing how you may buy 
—y ~ on our Monthly Instal- | 
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monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends 
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list and full particulars - FREE 
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DIVIDENDS 





MIDVALE STEEL & ORDNANCE COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 14. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Mid- 
vale Steel and Ordnance Company, held Wednes- 
day, April 7th, 1920, a quarterly dividend of $1.00 
= share wus declared, payable May Ist, 1920, to 

totkholders of record at the close of business 
‘April 17th, 1920. 
Booke will remain open. 


WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of two per cent. ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1920, will be paid April 
30, 1920, to stockholders of record as of April 2, 
BA 


1920. H. F. Z, Treasurer. 
New York, March 24, 1920. 








PEDERAL SUGAR REFINING 

April 4 1920. 
The regular quarterly dividends of One and 
Three-Quarters Per Cent. (1%%) om the Common 
Shares and One and One-Half Per Cent. (1%%) 
on the Preferred Shares of this Company will be 
paid May 1, 1920, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 21, 1920. Transfer books 

will not close. PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 
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Memory InOne Evening 
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Experience of 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Those Desperate Days at Chateau- 
Thierry. By Captain Joseph Mills Han- 
son. 

1. What are the principal points presented in 
the opening of the article as a means of 
making the situation clear? What principle 
governed the selection of these points? 

2. Point out at least three examples of fig- 
urative language used for the sake of 
clearness. Name the figures of speech that 
are used. Explain every figure. 

3. Explain, by reference to the article, how 
prepositions and conjunctions are used to 
give coherence. 

4. Read aloud the quotation given from the 
German official army bulletin. What does 
the quotation contribute to the article? 
What is the value of using quotations? Give 
some rules for the use of quotations in 
short articles. 

Il. Woman’s Place Outside the Home. By 
Mary Anderson. 

1. What does Johm Ruskin say, in “Sesame and 
Lilies” concerning woman’s place outside 
the home? Would Ruskin have agreed, or 
disagreed, with the writer of the article? 

2. Write a paragraph in which you~ develop 
the following topic sentence: “There is 
practically no industry in which women 
are not engaged at the present time.” 

8. Give a clear, oral explanation of the ac- 

tivities of the Women’s Bureau. 

What Roosevelt Thought of e 

. Write a paragraph concerning * ‘ous 

the following as a topic sentence: “I e¢annot 
imagine a more appallingly dreary life for 
a man of ambition and power.” 
2. Write contrasting paragraphs concerning 
the Austrian Emperor and Mr. Roosevelt, 

treating one as the last representative of 
the old system, and the other as the em- 
bodiment of the movement of the present 
and the future. 

8. Write a paragraph in support of the fol- 
lowing: “Italy could not have a more intel- 
ligent, devoted, and symathetic ruler.” 

4. Contrast any one of the following with any 
one of the men notable in the history 
of Germany: Timoleon, John Hampden, 
Washington, Lincoln. 

5. Draw from the article material for an or- 
iginal composition on, ‘“‘Roosevelt’s con- 
ception of an ideal ruler.” 

6. Compare or contrast any one of the rulers 
mentioned in the article with any one of 
the rulers mentioned in the English clas- 
sics. 


IV. Fallacies About the Moon. 

1. Define the word “fallacy.” 

2. Explain some of the causes that lead to 
the existence of fallacies. 

8. How can you avoid fallacies in your own 
speech and writing? 

4. Make a list of the “fallacies about the 
moon.” Give a clear, oral explanation of 


any one of these fallacies. 

Vv. “Welcome, Stranger!’’ Said — Old 
New York. By Chester T. Crowell. 

1. What is the style of the article? What ad- 
vantages does the writer gain by his use 
of this style? 


2. Explain exactly what the writer means by 
ing, “New York is the poorest place in 
the world for mediocrity.” 

8. Write a paragraph in which you summar- 
ize Mr. Crowell’s “worst things I know 
about New York.” 

4. Write a paragraph in which you summar- 


ize Mr. Crowell’s “best things I know 
about New York.” 
Vi. Where Ignorance Is Bliss. By Willard 


Wattles. 

1. Give a short talk in which you explain the 
sentence: “Political parties are the medieval 
superstition behind which stalk the ‘Men 
Without a Country,’ those who laugh and 
pull in the grapes.” 

2. Read Addison’s essay on “Party Spirit.” 
Show in what respects that essay is re- 
lated to the thought of the sentence just 
named. 

Vil. A.Message from the Imperial Japanese 
Government to the American People. 
Good Business. By T. Yamamoto. 

1. Write, in sentence form, a properly let- 
tered and numbered outline of the article. 

2. Write a short article in which you point 
out the conclusions that may drawn 
from “Good Business.” 

wee Independent Opinions. 

1. Write an original short story that will il- 

lustrate the following: “The proper person 

to be set over many and great things is one 

who is faithful in those of comparatively 
less importance.” 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


|. Those Desperate Days 
Thierry. 
1. cgeste the Cantigny and the Chateau- 
Thierry region on a map. Indicate the re- 
lation of these regions to the general Ger- 
man battle plan. 

2. Sketch the plan of General von Rg nd 
which resulted in the es 
ments which culminated in the “ast Be Battle 
of the Marne. 

it. Germany and the Allies—‘‘“The Ruhr 
Rebellion Quelled,” “The French in 
Frankfort,” “Clash of Opinion Over 
Germany.”’ 

. Locate on a map the region of the Ruhr 
basin and the region occupied by the 
French. 

2. Was the movement of German troops into 
the Ruhr basin justified? The movement of 
French troops into the Frankfort region? 

8. “ ... they [the French] appear to be pre- 
paring for more permanent occupation.” If 
the French do occupy ion per- 
manently what will be the result upon Ger- 
ay Upon the future relations of France 
to Eng 

. Does the Frankfort incident strengthen or 

. weaken the case of those who oppose the 
ratification of the Treaty of Versailles by 

the United States? 

What Roosevelt Thought of Kings. 

the following quotations: 


at Chateau : 


il. 
1. Comment on 


publie in the face,” ete.; (b) “Apparently 
what is needed in a constitutional King is 
that he shall be a kind of sublimated Amer- 
ican vice-president ;” (c) “Politically he 
can never rise to . . . the level of the really 
able men of the nation.” 

IV. Good Business 

1. What political conditions lead to the veiled 
hostility between the United States and 
Japan? 

2. In your judgment, do the economic consid- 
erations overbalance the political considera- 


tions? 
8. Which of the American products men- 
tioned toward the end of the article are 
manufactured in quantities in the locality 
in which you live? Find out, if you can, 


firm engages in business 


with Japan. 

V. Conditions in Mexico—‘From Bad to 
Worse in Mexico,” “‘The Republic of 
Sonora.” 

1. Describe the litical conditions in Mexico 
which have to the rebellion in Sonora. 


2. Mr. Crowell says, “The stage is set for a 
new revolution, but it will not be a sep- 


ial writer 
says, “ . but there are elements in it 
which point ree secessionist move- 
ment.” by « of the om is right 

3. Review the history of the movement which 

led to the secession of Texas. Does the pres- 

ent trouble in Sonora resemble the Texas 
revolution in any ? 

VI. “Welcome, Stranger!” Said Little Old 
New York. 

1. What, according to Mr. Crowell, are the 
social and economic advantages of resi- 
dence in New — The disadvantages? 

2. “New York is not at all representative of 
the United States. o Mention five facts which 
justify this statement. 

Vil. Woman’s Place Outside the Home. 

i are e fun E wenewe 


2. What are some of em- 
ployment set up by the Bureau? How far 
~ ed state law conform to these stand- 


3. Answer one or more of the questions raised 
by the author in the fourth paragraph from 
the end of her article. 

Vill. The New Labor Movement — “The 
Strike Agpinet the Brotherhoods,” 
“The Workingman’s Demands.” 

1. Show that the present railroad strike is 
merely symptomatic of the new labor move- 
ment in this country. 

2. “It [the new “outlaw” union] represents 
perhaps a tendency toward ‘industrial 
unionism’ such as that preached by the 
I. W. W.”. Explain this statement. 

8. What remedies suggest themselves to you 
for present labor unrest? 

IX. The Futility of Anti-Prohibition. 

1. “Bef the — the 


‘ore 
going dry anyway by 
the , that j justify this 
2. What conditions existed in your own 
munity before the adoption of the Eighteenth 


Amendment? 





